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Adjustable keyboard is centered. 
No optional suspended ac- 
cessories can be added to this 
unit. 
Model Dimensions Approx 
No w" D H" Ibs Cube 
60027 39 30" 29" 62 2 
meets the user’s requirements completely 
@ © wide range of auxiliary equip- working position. Adjustable keyboard is 3’ from 
ment designed to facilitate and @ eye-pleasing design the end, providing 21" of work f 
improve terminal operation. @ a wide range of combinations surface adjacent to the CRT. } 
® quick and versatile adjustment with other furniture. Suspended accessories up to 


and combination possibilities. 
@ progressive structural design al- 
lows ergonometrically correct 


15" wide can be added to this 
table. 
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Adjustable keyboard is 3" from 
the end, providing 33” of work 
surface adjacent to the CRT. 
Suspended accessories up to 
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4 LIFE IN THE FAST LANE 
by Peter Canellos 
With the baby-boom generation of parents, private schooling 
for children has come into vogue. The exclusive-school 
approach is controversial, however, and many claim that 
elementary-school children are too young to handle the 
pressures of competitive applications and possible rejections. 


Peter Canellos reports on the ‘'fast-track’’ phenomenon 
sweeping ambitious families of Boston. 


6 PLAY ON WORDS 
by Cathy Slater Spence 
Teaching children to read and write has traditionally 
involved a lot of copybooks and flash cards. And it probably 
wasn't a whole lot of fun. Several Cambridge public schools 
have joined forces with Lesley College to establish the 
Cambridge-Lesley Literacy Project — a novel approach to 
teaching language skills. Supervised by Don Holdaway, a 
New Zealand author and educator, the project emphasizes 
storytelling, word play, drama, and art in an imaginative 
alternative to rote learning. 


9 MAJOR TRANSITIONS 
by Laura Brown 
Nothing stays the same, and the truth of this old cliché is borne 
out by the statistics on college majors from many area schools. 
A new practicality, coupled with economic anxiety, has 
forced a shift in student interests from liberal arts and teaching 
fields to computer science, business, and engineering. Herein, 
a look at the facts and the times that are a-changin’. 


14 TEST ASSURED 
by Liz Koch 
_ The prospect of taking the SAT exams looms large on the 
horizon for high-school students across the country. A new 
addition to the test-prep material has recently been unveiled 
by Simon & Schuster — computer software to.facilitate the old 
cramming strategy. But can it really improve scores? 


16 A GUIDE TO PRE-SCHOOLS 
by Laura Brown 
As more single adults and career-minded couples turn to the 
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Cambridge Literacy Project's Don Holdaway 
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job of parenting, there is an ever-increasing need for day- 
care centers and pre-schools. With so many choices, making 
an informed decision can be difficult. But we've let our fingers 
do the walking. so yours don't have to. To help you through 
the promotional rhetoric and application red tape, we offer a 
guide to 53 Boston-area pre-schools. Just to make sure the kids 
are all right. 
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Continuum’s programs are 12 to 22 


Tear and return now to Continuum: 


Please send 
OPEN HOUSE INFORMATION 
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AN IMPORTANT INVITATION 
TO CAREER-CHANGERS 


the following companies and organizations? 


¢ BayBank Norfolk Co. Trust 

¢ McCormack & Dodge 

¢ Watertown Chamber of Commerce 
¢ New England Mutual Life 

Learning on-the-job in supervised internships, may be the way for you to 


learn about new fields. And while you’re interning in some of New England’s 
leading companies, you can be building a new, practical career for yourself. 


If you’re working beneath your education or abilities we will work with you 
to find the right career service for you. Call Continuum now 964-3322. 


Call 964-3322 about OPEN HOUSES 


with executives from some of 


exciting weeks of career development. 


785 Centre Street, Newton, MA 02158 — 
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professional parents. Both fought 
their way ahead in the world, first 
by working to get into top colleges, then 
by winning acceptance into top graduate 
programs. After 10 years of intense 


Fe and Phyllis are today’s 











Shady Hill School: thematic schooling 


Life in the 


Exclusive schooling 
begins at an early ag 





for the upwardly mobile 





careerism, they decided to have a child. 
Now little Sherry, who is three years old, 
is the apple of her parents’ eyes. Frank 
and Phyllis have already decided that 
she is very bright — she’s their child, isn’t 
she? — and that no expense will be 


spared in giving her the best education 


available. 

Are public schools their best option? In 
Boston the desegregation battles of the 
last 10 years have greatly discredited the 
public schools in the minds of parents 
like Frank and Phyllis. In the suburbs the 
concern that Proposition 24 has forced 
cutbacks in school programs comes to the 
fore. Besides, many of Frank and 
Phyllis’s friends are sending their little 
ones to private schools, regardless of 
which school district they live in. And 
Frank and Phyllis wouldn’t want Sherry 
to fall behind any of their friends’ 
children, just as they themselves 
wouldn’t want to fall behind their 
friends. So the answer is clear: Sherry 
will go to the best private school in the 
area. 

Frank and Phyllis are composites of 
parents who are beating down the doors 


__ of the area’s top-ranking elementary day 


schools to get their children in. Affluent 
parents who would once have sent their 
children to public schools, at least until 
high school, are now sending in applica- 
tions for private school as soon as their 
children are out of diapers. 

Nine years ago, in 1976, parents 
wishing to enroll their four-year-olds in 
Brookline’s Park School could pretty 
much do so at will. The school couldn’t 
find enough acceptable pre-schoolers to 
fill a class of 28. This year a four-year-old 
applying to Park faces stiffer odds than a 
17-year-old applying to Harvard. Only 
15 percent of undergraduate applicants 
are accepted to Harvard. At Park the 
applicant-acceptance ratio for candidates 
who don’t have siblings at the school is 
usually seven to one, slightly less than 15 
percent. The story is pretty much the 
same at the other three big four elemen- 
tary day schools in the Boston area: 
Dexter, in Brookline; Shady Hill and 
Buckingham Browne & Nichols (BBN), 
both in Cambridge. These schools’ 
youngest students are four years old. 
Dexter runs through the eighth grade, 
Park and Shady Hill through the ninth, 
and BBN through the 12th. 

Both parents and educators attribute 
the increased interest in this first leg of 
the exclusive educational track to the 
shifting values and lifestyles of the 
current generation of parents. Many of 
today’s parents have two-career mar- 
riages, and they have fewer.children and 
become parents later in life than their 
predecessors did. At Park 65 percent of 
the student body comes from two-career 
families. Seventy-five percent of the 
students are only children or have just 
one sibling. 

The parents of these privileged chil- 
dren tend to use their careers as models 
for parenting: they believe the same 
credentials that made them successful 
professionals will make their children 
successful as well. Says Park admissions 
director Caroline Hoppin, “People put a 
great deal of energy into their own 
professional growth, then are de- 
termined to bring just as much 
professionalism to parenting when they 
decide to do it. Getting the child accepted 
to private school is the first outside 
measurement of success.” 

Parents say another factor that 
motivates them to seek out private 
institutions is the nationwide increase in 
competition at all levels to get into the 
best schools. There is a perception 


among parents — though disputed by 
admissions officers at both prep schools 
and colleges — that a child who attends a 
tony private elementary school is on the 
fast track for admission to a competitive 
prep school, then an Ivy League-caliber 
college, and eventually a sought-after 
professional school. But school officials 
and psychologists say this approach may 
make things harder for the child, not 
easier. Instead of facing rejection once or 
twice, from a college and possibly a 
graduate school, the child faces it four 
times — starting at age three. Also, by 
attempting to fast-track their children, 
parents are adding the weight of their 
own expectations to the internal pres- 
sures the child is already facing. If it is 
troubling for a youngster to be rejected, it 
is even more troubling for him to be 
rejected for something he knows his 
parents want badly for him. 

“We thought we had a very spectacu- 
lar kid, and we wanted to see how he'd 
do compared to his peers,” says the 
mother of one unsuccessful Park appli- 
cant. “We were anxious to see how he’d 
do — it was just something I was 
interested in seeing. Part of it was 
probably my own competitive nature 
coming out.” The mother, who had had 
another child rejected from Park two 
years earlier, says she tried to downplay 
the acceptance-rejection aspect of the 
application process by leading her son to 
believe that the choice to attend Park or 
the Brookline public schools was up to 
him. The boy came to his parents and 
said he had decided to go to Park, not 
knowing he had already been rejected. 
To cover themselves, the parents told 
him they had chosen another school for 
him. 

The mother says she doesn’t think her 
son knows that he’s been rejected by 
Park and that he was aware of the 
competitive aspects of applying to pri- 
vate school only because the children in 
his nursery school had discussed the 
interview process among themselves. 
“Kids would talk about wearing their 
‘interview clothes,’” she says. “I don’t 
think they were quite aware of the 
process, but they knew this was a 
situation in which they’d' have to per- 
form.” 

The mother says there is a “snob 
network” in her, Brookline neighbor- 
hood, a, clique of parents who wouldn’t 
send their children to the public schools 
even if the school buses were replaced by 
limousines. Most parents in the neigh- 


‘borhood, she says, were aware of whose 


child was applying to which schools. On 
the day the acceptance letters arrived, 
parents seemed to keep a scorecard of 
who got in where, down to who received 
the personalized rejection letter from 
Park and who received the form one. “It 
was the talk of the town,” she says. “You 
only had to make one call to see who got 
accepted and who got rejected.” 

She says her immediate reaction to her 
son's rejection was to come down on 
herself and her husband for not having 
worked harder to get Park parents to 
write letters of recommendation for her 
boy. “We actually had connections at 
Park and agonized for weeks about using 
them,” she says. “I felt we hadn't 
mobilized quickly enough to use our 
contacts.” She says the rejection has not 
dimmed her enthusiasm for her child. 
“We still think he’s a spectacular kid,” 
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sols she says. “I feel like they totally missed _riculum goals. All three schools seek compared its curriculum with those of 
dsa the boat.” parents who share the school’s the Cambridge public schools and other the student's interests and the school’s 
the David Elkind, a child psychologist and _ philosophy and are committed to sup- _ private schools and found its offerings philosophy or facilities. In either case, the 
tive chairman of the Eliot-Pearson Depart- porting it actively. Says Shady Hill superior. She says she warmed to Shady student runs the risk of becoming ~ 
ber ment of Child Study at Tufts University, director Joseph Segar, “Unless the Hill's “central subject program,” which disenchanted with education and might x 
fter says there are many potential dangers in parents understand what the school is _ builds the school year around a theme. stop working. = 
iais parents pushing young children into trying to do, it will be difficult for us to | Her son just finished “Greek year,” a Fisher enrolled her own son for two ° 
nay competitive educational programs. The _ work with the child.” Dexter, an all-boys _ fourth-grade program in which readin years in a private elementary school but pa 
not author of The Hurried Child: Growing _ school, offers a more rigid, traditional _ history, art, and drama instruction al then moved from Cambridge to Lex- 9° 
or Up Too Fast Too Soon and the forth- approach to education. According to its focused on Greece. ington so he could attend the public -: 
ra coming Miseducation of Children: Su- catalogue, its curriculum “is designed to “My major feeling is that | want my school system there. “I wanted him to go =x 
our perkids at Risk, Elkind sees the fast- emphasize the student's mastery of the _ kids to like their school,” Van Vleck says. to school with a broader range of 9 
by tracking of children as a symptom ofthe fundamentals of reading, writing, and “Every year they're disappointed to see it children,” Fisher says of her decision to Zz 
en, entire superkid syndrome, in which arithmetic, as well as to encourage his end. I don’t see that in some of the choose public over private schools. “I’m * 
eir parents push their children constantly to creative abilities.” Dexter, which is neighborhood kids.” She claims that a product of the public schools, my 4 
2s: acquire outward signs of achievement. known to maintain a certain old-family | Shady Hill's reputation as a “feeder” husband’s a product of the public OQ 
is “The emphasis is often placed on the aloofness, declines to reveal any ad- school to prep schools, which in turn schools, and I don’t think it’s a bad thing 3 
it wrong thing — whether the child gets in missions statistics. Says Dexter ad- funnel students into top colleges, did not for a child to use his elbows to get ahead z 
be — rather than whether he’s a nice kid,” missions director Endicott Saltonstall, influence her decision to send her in the world.” n 
his says Elkind. “Then, if parents feel the “Dexter generally tries to stay out of children there. “I think anyone who Harvard assistant dean Marlyn Lewis 2 
child has let them down, it can filter print.” works hard and is bright can make it into and her husband, the Gordon McKay » 
u- down into their attitudes toward their Hoppin says Park does its best to weed =a good college,” she says. Professor of Computer Science at m 
‘d child. The dangers are that the kids out parents who seem to be interested in Administrators at prep schools and Harvard, chose the Brookline public 2 
he become manipulated by the parents, sending their children to the school for _ colleges agree that a private-school schools for their daughter after she © 
li- used for the parents’ own needs. The kids —_ the wrong reasons. “The first thing I say _ background is not in itself helpful to a _—_ attended private school for a year. Both > 
‘d often feel the pushing is not in their best Lewis and her husband have served as 3} 
as interest but for the parents’ needs or trustees of private schools. “The idea that # 
as ambitions.” one’s child will get a significant head > 
re Elkind says that a private school can be start by going to private school is © 
id the best choice for a particular child, if incorrect,”” Lewis says. “A lot of us feel 5 
(7) the decision is made with the child's best that you should give your kid any chance Be 
y interest in mind. Often, he says, parents you can — and to many that means 8 
e base the choice on what is considered spending money. For some parents there oft 
Oo socially acceptable. “Kids today are are social reasons as well. But the work of $ 
ir symbols of our status,” he says. “Getting the early grades is to get to know a wide - 
O into a prep school has class status. It tells variety of people, and that is less likely to 
d the world that we can afford to send our happen going to a private school.” 
t kids to the most expensive schools.” Child psychologist Don Wertlieb, who 
§ Because of the extreme selectivity of practices in Wellesley and teaches at 
| private elementary schools, admissions Tufts, recently went through the private- 
school application process with his five- 


officers evaluate the pros and cons of 
each applicant and the family with the 
seriousness of NASA sizing up can- 
didates for a space-shuttle mission. No 
objective criteria, such as test scores and 
grades, are used. Rather, admission is 
based entirely on how well the child and 
the family meet the school’s unwritten 
standards. The child and the parents are 
interviewed. The child is often observed 
interacting with peers and scrutinized for 
such problems as delayed language 
development, lack of coordination, and 
dependence on parents. The parents are 
judged on how well they will fit in with 
the school community. Park’s Hoppin 
says her school finds many more suitable 
parents and children than it has places 
for; thus, admission sometimes hinges on 
how well the family meets the school’s 
desire for a balanced student body. In 
some cases, she says, the school is 
attracted to a family because of its 
unusual experiences. “If you come across 
a set of parents. who have been in the 
Peace Corps, and you really like them 
and feel they add breadth to the school, 
these people are likely to stick out in your 
mind,” she says. 

The Peace Corps parents would stand 
out because the vast majority of appli- 
cants are from _ white, affluent, 
professional families with mainstream 
life experiences. Tuition at Park ranges 
from $3450. for the nursery-school class 
to $6560 for the older grades. Only 10 
percent of the students receive any form 
of financial aid. Still, Park is able to 
maintain a modicum of diversity: 14 
percent of its students are black, Asian, or 
Hispanic. 

Park, Shady Hill, and BBN all stress 
faculty-student interaction and an in- 
dividualized approach to reaching cur- 
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to parents is that there's a tradeoff here,” 
she says. “It’s a great experience to walk 
down the street and go to the neighbor- 
hood school, and it shouldn't be given up 
lightly.” Parents who talk grandly of 
their plans to get their child accepted to 
Harvard or any high-powered college or 
prep school are treated with suspicion. 
Hoppin says such parents may be 
looking at the school only as a vehicle to 
a good secondary school and college. 
Another red flag is raised when it's 
learned that duplicate applications have 
been sent to schools that differ 
philosophically. If parents have applied 
to both Park and Dexter, which Hoppin 
says offers “a different concept entirely,” 
the school begins to suspect that the 
parents care more for the schools’ social 
prestige or placement record than for 
their academic approach. 

For all their concern over parents’ 
motives, admissions officers nonetheless 
maintain that most parents whose chil- 
dren apply to their schools seem to have 
done their homework. Lisa Van Vleck of 
Cambridge, who heads the Shady Hill 
Parents Council and is the mother of two 
Shady Hill students, says she set her 
sights on Shady Hill only after she 


’ Park School's Carolin Hoppin: stiffer odds than getting into Harvard 





child’s being accepted at a particular high 
school or university. (However, they say, 
it may bring out qualities in the student 
‘that another school might not.) For 
example, the Noble and Greenough 
School, in Dedham, one of the private 
secondary schools favored by graduates 
of Park, Dexter, and Shady Hill (BBN has 
its own high-school program), takes most 
of its students from public schools. The 
same is reportedly true of almost all the 
competitive prep schools in the Boston 
area. 

Laura Gordon Fisher, director of ad- 
missions at Harvard, says, “We really 
deal with individuals at Harvard, not 
schools, We’re much more interested in 
the student than the school he comes 
from.” Fisher adds that Harvard tries to 
enroll students from as broad a range of 
academic backgrounds as possible. Ap- 
proximately 65 percent of each Harvard 
class comes from public high schools. 

“There’s too much preoccupation with 
getting a child into college rather than 
giving him or her a good education,” 
Fisher says. “That can backfire if a child 
gets into the wrong situation.” The 
wrong situation might be a private- 
school setting in which a child feels 





excluded, or it could be a poor match of 


year-old son, who was subsequently 
rejected from one school and put on the 
waiting list for another. Wertlieb, who is 
currently researching child distress and 
coping mechanisms, says he turned to 
private schools for his child because he 
felt Proposition 22 had forced cutbacks 
in school programs in his native Newton. 
He says the application process was 
instructive on several levels. “I used to 
think that [pressure on private-school 
students] came from the schools,” 
Wertlieb says. “After being through it, | 
see it coming from the social setting and 
parents who adopt a ‘push, push, push, 
and get the infant ready for Harvard’ 
attitude.” Wertlieb says he and his wife 
took great care to protect his son from the 
stress that comes from rejection. “He was 
somewhat aware that there was a shop- 
ping process going on, but I hope that 
with my wife’s and my sensitivity it did 
not affect him as much as others,” he 
says. “In other situations | saw children 
being treated with the implicit attitude 
that ‘you better be polite, look at the 
interviewer this way, make this kind of 
impression.’ ” 

But then again, many parents see 
themselves as the exception to the rule, 
believing that it is their friends and 
neighbors who are the truly pushy 
parents. Moreover, evidence suggests 
that the fast-track approach to education, 
whatever the parents’ intentions, may 
backfire on the child. 

“We all see our children as extensions 
of ourselves, and we want them to have a 
better life,” Wertlieb says. 

What many don’t see is how easily 
“wanting the best for my child” can 
become “my child better do his best for 
me. 0 
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Play on words 


Literacy made fun 


by Cathy Slater Spence 


44 ntertainment!’’ pro- 
E claims a bright circus 
poster on the door of 

Room 207 in the Martin Luther 
King Jr. Elementary School in 
Cambridge. Across the top of the 
poster, in rainbow-colored let- 
ters, the words “Literacy Center” 
are printed. Inside, the converted 
home-ec facility looks like a 
playroom for giant youngsters: 
huge children’s murals cover the 
walls, poster-size books lean 
against the blackboard, hand- 
written stories cover the petals of 
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Don Holdaway: encouraging love affairs with words 


enormous construction-paper 
flowers. 

Lending a human scale to it all 
is Don Holdaway, who awaits the 
arrival of a class of second- 
graders. He looks trim and schol- 
arly, not so much for his neat suit 
or: mutton-chop: sideburns and 
thatch of white hair, but for his 
manner of gentle but intense 
absorption. This fall, the New 
Zealand author and educator is 
beginning his third and final year 
as consultant to one of the largest 
projects in the country for teach- 





ing primary-school children to 
read and write. King School is the 
most recent addition to the Cam- 
bridge Lesley Literacy Project, 
now in place in nine Cambridge 
public schools, with more place- 
ments under consideration for 
next year. 

The project is based on a 
“shared-book experience” model 
that has met with considerable 
success in New Zealand, Austra- 
lia, and Canada. The _inter- 
national model evolved from 
experiences like those of Hold- 
away, who for years taught Maori 
children in a depressed rural 
setting. In his book, Foundations 
of Literacy, Holdaway writes 
how his Maori students proved 
“that literacy could be developed 
out of song and chant; that the 
pre-verbal expression of art could 
flower into language, and that 
fascination in stories led more 
directly to reading and writing 












than my competently prepared 
lessons in word recognition.” 
Unlike traditional curriculum 
programs that teach reading as an 
assembling of separate parts — 
letters, words, or syllables — the 
shared-reading approach puts 
book experience before word 
experience. Following. a session 
in which a group “shares” an 
array of lively literature, students 
move on to the “doing” phase — 
writing their own version of a 
story they've heard, or using art, 
music, or drama to respond to it. 
Holdaway believes that “chil- 
dren can learn to read as easily as 
they learn to walk and talk, and 
ideally in much the same way.” 
Babies babble before they talk, 
and, similarly, in the Cambridge 
and New Zealand models, chil- 
dren participate in activities that 
bring them closer to reading and 
writing: playing as teachers, 
handling books, pretending to 


read stories, using their own 
phonetic spelling to begin writ- 
ing. Teachers are expected to 
encourage students in any man- 
ner or level of participation in 
literature, letter-perfect or not. . 
At King School, 21 second- 
graders file into the Literacy 
Center. They have met with 
Holdaway twice before, and to- 
day, as they gather on the rug, 
they cajole him noisily for their 
favorite stories. Together they 
settle on an oversize version of 
One Monday Morning. Hold- 
away uses a pointer or a 
cardboard device, called a sliding 
mask, to conceal certain words 
and pauses strategically to let the 
children supply substitutes or 
find the missing word. They go 
on to other books, using either 
poster-size versions or an opaque 
projector to enlarge texts on a 
screen. Even though students are 
taking turns finding words with 
the pointer or sliding mask, the 
group dynamics have even the 
shyest and slowest students 
chiming in on the frequent 
rhymes and repetitions. 
Holdaway now introduces a 
new giant-size book by one of his. 
favorite authors, Bill Martin Jr. 
The Happy Hippopotami is a 
fanciful account of a seaside 
vacation. Holdaway talks about 
wordplay as they go along, writ- 
ing “neologism” on the board 
and asking the children to find 
examples of the author’s whimsi- 
cal word inventions. 
“Crackersnackers,” one child 
crows, finding it with the 
cardboard mask. “Sandywiches,” 
announces another. Holdaway 
points to some smaller hippos 
frolicking among the _ hip- 
potamamas and hippopotapapas. 
“What do you think these are?” 
‘“‘Hippopotatots!’’ ‘‘Hip- 
popotatoddlers!” “Yes, yes, ex- 
cellent words. This writer chose 
.../” Holdaway says, turning the 
page. “Hippopotapooses!” the 
* children chorus, then discuss 
why. The story ends with a 
cheer, “‘Hip-hippo-ray!” 
“You'll never be able to hear 
“that again,” Holdaway warns» 
“prophetically, “without thinking 
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SMALL PLANET 





Accredited B.A. Degree-“Visiting” Student Programs 
U.S.-Costa Rica-England-Israel-Kenya-India- Japan 
Language — Independent Study — Field Internships 


FRIENDS WORLD COLLEGE 


Telephone: (516) 549-1102 


Huntington, New York 11743 
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One and two year 
programs in a 
professional studio 


environment 


VA approved. 
207-773-0178 


148 Middle St., Portland, Me. 04101 





EDUCATE 
YOUR 
FACE 












In small 
individualized 
classes, you'll learn 
26 facial exercises, 
cream massage 
techniques, and 
better expressive 
habits. All of these 
work to improve 
the contours of 
your face and neck 
in a surprisingly 
short time. 
Call for a brochure 
or a free 
consultation. 
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ART 
WORKS. 





And we can make it work for you. 


If you're serious about a career as a professional artist or designer, then 
look into the programs offered by The New England School of Art & 


Design. In Graphic Design/Advertising, 
Interior Environmental Design, Fashion 
Illustration or Fine Arts. Our faculty of 
working professionals will teach you to 
work like a professional. Hard. 

Courses are available full-time or part- 
time September-May or part-time in our 
Evening and Summer Divisions. 

We're not for everybody. But if you're 
serious about making art work, then 
we're for you. 


Registration for Fall Evening Division begins August 19th. 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Education. 


THE 
NEVV ENGIAND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


@qDESIGN 
28 Newbury Street 


Boston, Ma. 02116 
617) 536-0383 
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College 


Master of Science in 
Health Care Administration 
You will develop skills in 
Marketing * Planning * Finance 
Economics * Information Systems * Policy 
Full-and Part-Time Study 


Monday through Thursday Evenings 
Beginning September 4 


For further information please call or write: 


Simmons College 


Graduate Program in Health Care Administration 


300 The Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 
(617) 738-2201 


Minorities are encouraged to apply 
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of hippopotamuses in bathing 
suits.” 

After an engrossing 45 
minutes, the second-graders 
trundle happily back to their 
classroom, where they will make 
their own hippopotapoems or 
-pictures or write stories modeled 
on the ones they have been 
listening to. The Cambridge 


model asserts that reading and - 


writing are more easily learned 
together, a premise supported by 
recent research. Presumably chil- 
dren will learn to write more 
readily if it is treated as a means 
to self-expression rather than a 
letter-copying or workbook ex- 
ercise. 
* * * 

Don Holdaway came to Cam- 
bridge through Mary Snow, as- 
sociate professor of education 
and special education at Lesley 
College, who got a copy of his 
Foundations of Literacy in 
Canada before it was published 
in this country. “For years,” 
Snow says, “books like Don’s, 
and like Margaret Clark’s Young 
Fluent Readers, have been giving 
us important information about 
how children learn, and I've been 
telling my teaching students, 
‘This is how it ought to be done.’ 
But they’ve always said, ‘Where 
can we see it?’” 

When Holdaway visited the 
United States four years ago, 
Snow organized a speaking en- 
gagement in Cambridge. As he 
left, he handed her a proposal for 
a shared-reading program in the 
US. His only requirement was 
that it be a cooperative effort 
between a teaching college and a 
primary school so that research 
could be reinforced by teacher 
training. Snow met with Lynn 
Stuart, coordinator of primary 
education in the Cambridge pub- 
lic schools, about Holdaway’s 
ideas for a literacy project. “As 
we talked,” Snow recalls, “we 
went from a wishful ‘Wouldn't it 
be nice’ to a realization that we 
had to get that program going 
here.” 

Holdaway’s proposal came at a 
time when the Cambridge school 
system was trying to overcome 
what Snow calls “the deficit 


model of education.” Ten years 
ago, she says, 30 percent of 
Cambridge public school stu- 
dents were being remediated, 
taken out of classrooms for indi- 
vidual help with reading and 
writing. Besides isolating and 
stigmatizing students, in- 
dividualized treatment was 
labor-intensive and expensive. It 
also raised serious questions 
about a system in which nearly 
one third of the students were 
considered substandard. 
Educators from the Cambridge 
public schools began looking for 
ways to provide children with 


positive’ language experiences. - 


“From what we knew about the 
New Zealand model,” says 
Snow, “it had been very success- 
ful in letting students with a very 
wide range of abilities and back- 
grounds move at their own self- 
styled pace to learn language.” 

Now that the Cambridge 
Lesley Literacy Project is in place, 
Snow hopes it will be part of a 
trend away from the back-to- 
basics attack on_ illiteracy. 
Through Lesley, literacy courses 
have been made available to 
public schoolteachers at half- 
price. Frequent training work- 
shops have begun to draw re- 
searchers and educators from all 
over the country. And, Snow 
says, “Cambridge teachers who 
began by taking courses on the 
model are now staffing those 
workshops. We're growing our 
own experts on literacy.” 

el cl o 

Meynardo Gutierrez is becom- 
ing one of those experts. In Room 
122 of Fletcher School, he is 
beginning his day as a second- 
grade teacher. Standing behind 
an overhead projector, he has 
written out the words to Danger!, 
a story the children have heard 
before, and has left blanks at the 
ends of the lines. “Beware of 
cakes!” he reads from the screen. 
“They are full of —” “SNAKES!” 
Twenty-three voices yell at once, 
spelling out the letters. “Beware 
of ditches,” Gutierrez intones 
darkly. “They are full of —” 
“WITCHES! W-I-T-C-H-E-S,” 
the children chorus. After finish- 
ing this spell-along version of 


CATHY SLATER SPENCE 


Danger!, the children go through 
several other giant books that 
Gutierrez has traced from opaque 
projections. Between texts, 
Gutierrez uses impromptu 
calisthenics as transitional de- 
vices, tossing an imaginary ball 
back and forth or doing simple 
stretches. Facing the children, he 
quotes a line from a book, “Who's 
that walking on my bridge?” 
“THREE BILLY GOATS 
GRUFF!” the children shout. He 
continues to quote lines, and the 


Pe 


children quickly identify their 
sources in a dozen more books: 
Corduroy, Bread and Jam for 
Frances, Chicken Soup with Rice, 
Drummeér Hoff, Stone Soup. 

For 45 minutes, there are no 
disruptions, not even a minor 
disagreement. The shared read- 
ing is like a lively orchestra piece, 
complete with cymbals and bass 
drum. As the children shift gears 
to their easels or writing tables 
for the doing phase, the noise 
lowers its pitch to.a hum. “I tell 
them for their writing they 
should actually hum back over 


A second grader playing word hide-and-seek: doing it her way 


the words to see if they say what 
they want them to,” Gutierrez 
says. 

To Gutierrez, the project's big- 
gest asset is its flexibility. “You've 
got — what? — 985 teachers in 
the Cambridge system, each with 
their own way of doing things. 
The project gives you some ideas, 
some techniques, and a lot of 
support for what you can find out 
from watching children.” He 
thinks some teachers were scared 
by the project at first. “You know, 





as teachers, we're geared to say, 
‘Give me the answer to this one.’ 
To open up, to look at how kids 
do things, to be able to respond to 
what comes out — that’s harder 
at first.” 

But the preparation has its 
payoff. “I’m not exaggerating,” 
Gutierrez recalls, “when I say 
these kids couldn't sit still for five 
minutes at the beginning of the 

ear.” But the real value, he feels, 
ies in the new-found self-con- 
fidence of his children. “When 
they use a story we've read to 
make one of their own, it be- 





comes part of them. They feel 


* like, ‘It's mine. I can do it.’ ” And, 


indeed, his students tested at an 
average 2.5 level on the Cali- 
fornia Basic Skills Test in January, 
up from 1.4 at the beginning of 
the school year. Despite the 
favorable results, however, he 
doesn’t think standard tests real- 
ly measure things like “how well 
these kids know lots of books or 
what they think of themselves.” 


Lynn Stuart, the public-schools - 


coordinator, says developing 
evaluation procedures is one of 
the literacy project's immediate 
goals. This year, for the first time, 
a six-point evaluation scheme 
was tried on Longfellow School, 
along with standard tests; the 
results will be available this fall. 
But Stuart emphasizes that the 
project requires a long-term com- 
mitment, a chance to “look at 
children over time and fine-tune 
our responses. People are quick 
to pick up on materials like the 
giant books and oversize charts 
and graphs, but those aren't what 
the project is about any more 
than the test scores are. We need 
to get away from the ‘quick-fix’ 
mentality in education.” 

Stuart hopes the literacy pro- 
ject will continue to expand its 
learning range and take on more 
schools. She would like to find 
funding to integrate the arts — 
music, dance, and drama — more 
fully into the program, as well as 
funding to engage families and 
the community. “Unless parents 
understand what the literacy pro- 
ject is trying to do,” she says, 
“they can get quite upset when 
their kids make up their own way 
to spell things. Most parents have 
had very different experiences 
learning to read and write, and 
it’s important to stay in com- 
munication about what's going 
on with their children. 

“Once parertts do become in- 
volved, they’ve shown they can 
be a real resource. And one of the 
strengths of the project is that it 
draws on resources that are al- 
ready there. It doesn’t require any 
additional staffing or fancy 
equipment. It’s nice to get those 
opaque projectors out of the 
closets again.” 0 
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FRENCH CLASSES 


ALLIANCE FRANCAIS 
FALL SEMESTER 


Adult Classes — All Levels 
Registration begins: September 16 
Classes begin: September 23 
118 Milk Street, Boston 
For more information call 

482-417 








ARE YOU: 


e suffering from back pains? 


conference is for you. 








Choose from 
over 
OO courses 


This fall you can 
change careers, start 
something new, pur- 
sue an interest, fulfill 
a fantasy, take a trip 
or just plain have fun. 
All at BCAE. 


| Call today for a free 
catalog. Day and 
evening classes. 
MasterCard and VISA 
accepted. 


267-4430 


5 Commonwealth Avenue 





Take Charge Of Your Health! 
For more information contact: 





® concerned about what and what not to eat? 
e fatigued without apparent cause? 


e confused about Swedish massage, biofeedback, chiropractics, 
acupuncture, osteopathy, nutrition, stress reduction ...? 


lf you have answered YES to any of the above, or want to know more: this 


Learn how to differentiate between several alternative techniques. Learn 
to identify which might be right for you. 
Become An Educated Consumer 


Nurse Practitioner Associates for Continuing Education (NPACE) 
67 Leonard Street / Belmont, MA 02178 / (617) 489-2837 


ACUPUNCTURE TO ZEN 


pW Ovelali-1¢-alel-melaM a (-t-1)iam Or: 1s Oo) ilelar. 
September 28-29, 1985 


Belmont, MA 
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Cambridge Center 
ucation 


Call for a free catalogue 
with more than 700 courses 
to choose from: cooking, 
art, career skills, massage, 
computer, Friday night out, 























LEARN 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
Rockport, Maine 


Earn an Associate degree in Pho- 
tography while enjoying the Maine 
coast region. Offered at Maine 
Photographic Workshops and the 
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| 622-7131 x218 for details. 


University of Maine at Augusta’s 
Thomaston Center. Space is avail- 
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STUDENTS 


furniture at prices you can’t afford to miss 


5 Ee le 
Desks...........cecee000000ee-F rom $50 
and other assorted office 
and school furniture 
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AMSTACO 


303 Franklin St. Boston, Mass. 542-5500 



















We're putting 
an end to 

your student <= 
housing problem 


In less time than it takes to do. 
a termpaper (and with a whole 
lot less effort), the Boston Phoenix 
Classifieds can helo you locate the roommate or 
apartment of your choice. Every week, we reach 
more students and young professionals than 
almost any other resource. When you place your 
ad in the Phoenix Classifieds, if you don’t get 
results in two weeks, we'll keep running your ad 
free until it does.* Whether you're placing an ad 
or responding to one, you're reaching people like 
you - SO you're much more likely to find the right 
match. Best of all, it's quick, inexpensive ... 
and it's guaranteed. 
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Guaranteed to work. 
Call 267-1234 for more information. 


* Ad must be paid for two insertions. 
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Simmons College wanted to be- 

come teachers. They prepared for 
their expected careers by studying 
elementary education, the most popular 
major at the school in 1970. 

Last year, though, it would have been 
difficult to find an elementary-education 
major at this women’s college on the 
Fenway. Simmons students of the 1980s 
have selected management as their major 
of choice, with nursing, physical therapy, 
and communications following close 
behind. 

“People with the communications 
skills that teaching used to attract now go 
into advertising or marketing,” says 
Simmons associate director of public 
information Beth DeWeese. 

Like students at other liberal-arts 
colleges in Greater Boston, the women at 
Simmons have adapted to a changing job 
market by choosing majors they believe 
will guarantee successful jobs after 
graduation. The shift indicates that stu- 
dents no longer adhere to the idea that a 
broad liberal-arts education is the best 
preparation for any job. Instead, they aim 
to specialize within the bounds of an arts 
and sciences curriculum. And” many 
colleges are now helping their students 
achieve that goal. Most Boston-area 
colleges, for example, have created ma- 
jors in computer science in the past five 
years to meet the high student demand. 
Some schools, such as Boston University, 
are expanding their science and engineer- 
ing facilities to accomodate an increased 
interest in those fields. In addition, 
almost all colleges have beefed up the 
services their career offices offer in order 
to advise students on internships, job 
interviews with corporate recruiters, and 
preparation for graduate-school exams. 
Professors, too, are encouraging students 
to gain practical experience through on- 
site internships that count toward course 
credit. 

The trend toward more _business- 
oriented majors has left traditional 
strongholds like English and sociology 
trailing behind such subjects as eco- 
nomics and biology. This shift paral- 
lels a similar one at colleges throughout 
the country. Today more freshmen than 
at any point in the past 10 years plan to 
major in fields like business and engi- 
neering, according to figures from the 
American Council on Education. The 
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Major transitions 
Changes in student choices 


by Laura Brown 


council's Division of Policy Analysis and 
Research determined recently that 
whereas in 1974 only 15 percent of the 
freshmen at US colleges planned to 
major in business fields, by 1979 the 
figure had risen to 25 percent, and by 
1984 to 26 percent. And engineering grew 
in popularity from seven percent in 1974 
to 11 percent in 1984. Meanwhile, those 
majoring in the arts and humanities 
dropped from 11 percent to eight percent 
during the same 10-year period, and 
those majoring in education from 11 
percent to seven percent. 

“The figures show that students are 
much more pragmatic about education, 
much more concerned about financial 
stability,” says Anthony Pallet, assistant 
vice-president for enrollment services at 
Boston University. “They’re not the 
idealistic kids we were familiar with in 
the late ‘60s and early ‘70s.” 

Pallet believes that female students 
have played a large role in the rising 
numbers of students choosing business- 
oriented majors. ‘The huge increase in 
computer science, engineering, and busi- 
ness is reflective of a change in the career 
goals of women,” he says. “Until ,the 
mid-1970s, generations of women were 
in nursing, the allied-health fields, and 
education. Now you see women apply ih 
equal numbers to engineering and man- 
agement [as they are to more traditional 
women’s fields]. A third of our students 
in the College of Engineering are 
women. Ten years ago there were only a 
handful.” 

Marilyn Morgan, director of the Boston 
College Career Center, says that both 
male and female students are exploring 
career options earlier than their counter- 
parts of years past. She adds that the 
career center encourages early planning. 
“Our job is to teach the career-planning 
process,” she says. ‘We say, “You can’t 
pull an all-nighter on a job hunt.’ ” 

Pallett agrees that today’s under- 
graduates are focusing on careers earlier 











than students of several years ago. “We 
see that on the road [in recruitment],” he 
says. “There are many more specific 
questions about careers.” 

Recent Suffolk University graduate 
Peter Casper says he doesn’t think high- 
school seniors should even plan to go to 
college unless they know what studies 
they will pursue. “You have to have a 
very strong idea of what you want to do 
when you get out of high school,” Casper 
says. “If you don’t, you should just go to 
work for three or four years until you 
find out what you want to do.” 

Casper originally entered college with 
an electrical-engineering degree in mind 
but quickly switched to management and 
finally to finance. “I decided manage- 
ment was too general and too much like 
liberal arts and sciences,’’ Casper ex- 
plains. “Finance was incredibly challeng- 
ing.” 

Like Casper, many students plan to 
step right out of college into a job that 
marks the beginning of their career. 
These students pursue majors that will 
give them professional training but also 
take courses outside their traditional 
concentration to supplement their stud- 
ies with a general education. Through 
management or other business-related 
majors, students can gain computer or 
accounting skills; by concentrating in 
communications they acquire hands-on 
experience through mandatory intern- 
ship programs at newspapers or radio 
stations. When these students graduate, 
they can point to not only their diplomas 
and theoretical courses on business 
structure or libel law, but also to practical 
experience as an adjunct to their educa- 
tions. 

Other students climb a lengthier career 
ladder that takes them through graduate 
school after their four years as under- 
graduates, but even among these stu- 
dents there’s a trend toward working 
before entering graduate school. At 
Harvard, only 30 percent of the students 
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enter graduate school right after college 
even though, according to Office of 
Career Services director Martha P. Leape, 
an estimated 95 percent of them will 
eventually get some kind of graduate 
education. Ten years ago 60 percent of 
Harvard students went directly into 
graduate school, Leape says. But now, 
she adds, “a larger percentage seek 
immediate employment because they 
want the experience of being financially 
self-supporting for several years.” 

Obviously, every college has a mix of 
students who go to graduate school and 
those who move directly into jobs after 
graduation, but some schools prepare 
their students better for one path or the 
other. For instance, colleges such as 
Simmons and Emerson have strength- 
ened their preprofessional programs; 
schools like Harvard, on the other hand, 
continue to emphasize a general liberal- 
arts education. 

Still, Simmons College dean Charlotte 
Morocco believes that “students are just 
as career oriented at both places.” 
Morocco says that almost a quarter of 
the students at Simmons now major in 
management or retail management, de- 
partments that have steadily increased 
in size over the last 15 years. In 1970, 13 
students chose management as a major; 
by 1984, more than six times that num- 
ber of students were in the department. 
“These young folks,” she adds, “are 
simply growing up with an ethic that 
says, ‘Number one, | want to be em- 
ployed and, number two, management 
in various forms looks like the direction 
for me.’ It’s quite lucrative, you know.” 

Many students elect to double major, 
adds Simmons’s DeWeese, “with an eye 
to being marketable.” Administrators at 
several other schools agree that there is a 
growing trend toward combining majors 
Acquiring additional skills give students 
not only flexibility in career choices, it 
also makes them more marketable. A 
student trained in management who has 
technical skills or command of a foreign 
language may have an edge on a 
particular job. ‘’] think students have on 
their mind that they should take as broad 
an approach as possible,” says Boston 
College’s Morgan. 

Boston University even offers a dual- 
concentration program that enables stu- 
dents to earn two separate degrees 


Continued on page 12 
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BECOMING A SOLDIER 
CAN PUT YOU $25,200 CLOSER 
TO COLLEGE. 








Here’s how: under The New GI 
Bill Plus The New Army College 


from your first full 12 months’ 

paychecks (a total of $1,200). The 

government and the Army will 

contribute the rest (up to $9600 

= from the government and up to 
$14,400 from the Army).” 

What’s more, as a soldier you'll 
learn a valuable Army skill as part of 
your training. You could choose one 
of the Army’s many high-tech skills, 
perhaps something youd like to 
pursue in college. 

The New GI Bill Plus The New 

Army College Fund put you in a 
=. good position. Closer to college. 
See your local Army Recruiter to 
= find out more. 


ARMY. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 





Fund, you contribute $100 a acai | 
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ARMY 


NEAR 
YOU 


SFC William Dotch 
110 Tremont St. 
Boston 


223-2585 





SSC Edward Benham 
200 Pleasant St. 
Malden 


322-4484 


SFC Roy Lear 
1626 Hancock St. 


Quincy 
773-6822 


SFC Robert Perrota 
2295 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 
576-6745 


SSG Dana Overdor 
760 Washington St. 
Weymouth 
337-4305 


SSG Stephen Polley 
500 Washington St. 
Norwood 


991-0080 


SSC Angel Grajales 
1460 Dorchester Ave. 
Dorchester 


288-4515 


SFC Daniel McDermott 
95 Moody St. 
Waltham 


891-0003 


SFC Thomas Bennett 
321 Main St. 
Wakefield 


245-1755 


SSG Robert Williams 
424 Main St. 
Wobum 


935-2268 
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MOTORCYLE SAFE RIDING PROJECT | 


NOW ENROLLING 
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Pr" MOTORCYCLE SAFE RIDING PROJECT '— 
: Recreational Park 107 Brimbai Avenue, Beverly, MA 01915, 617-927-3400 ¢ 
§ =~ Please return this completed form with your payment to reserve your : 
2 space. Check should be made to The Motorcycle Safe Riding Project. H 
CLA ece ¢ f Participants of the Motorcycle Rider Course must be legal residents of ’ 
§ Massachusetts. Participants under the age of eighteen (18) must have the i 
NO vw § signed approval of a parent or legal guardian to participate in this course. H 
2 Name First Choice Course # i 
| Re ; Address Second Choice Course # : 
Home Phone 
; Work Phone ' 
PROGRESS | v=: = : 
§ Signature Relationship : 
4 Signature of parent or legal guardian if participant is under 4 
* the age of 18 years. 7 
a 
Motorcycles provided by Honda. | 
Helmets also provided. | 
More courses added | 
throughout the summer. | 
Call for details. 
ve. | 
ambal A | 
sponsored by 107 Bribe 
—— 
Q” 921-3400 
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esign, Illustration, 
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creativity to work. 


We'll make you work hard so you'll have 
an easier time getting the job you want. 
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Major 


Continued from page 9 

simultaneously. “A student could 
be a major in philosophy at the 
College of Liberal Arts and a 
major in journalism at the Col- 


lege of Communications,” Pallet. 


explains. “The major courses in 
one school serve as electives in 
the other school.” 

At Simmons, Morocco says, 
many students construct their 
own double majors. She points 
out, however, that “a student is 
more likely to pick English and 
education, for instance, than she 
is to pick math and manage- 
ment.” She adds that most stu- 


colleges like Emerson, an artsy 
communications school in the 
Back Bay. 

Emerson students still favor 
majors in mass-communications 
areas such as radio, journalism, 
and film, according to Jack 
Doolin, job and _ internship 
coordinator in the school’s Career 
Services Office. But, he says, the 
popularity of a major in business 
and organizational communica- 
tions is growing at a rapid clip. 
The latter includes course work 
in marketing and sales and train- 
ing in human resources. “Stu- 
dents here tend to be very hands- 
on oriented, very producing ori- 
ented, with the results of their 
efforts relatively immediately 
seen,” Doolin says. “A lot of 


prepare them for acceptance to 
the graduate school of their 
choice. 

Figures from the University of 
Massachusetts, Boston, and from 
Boston University show a trend 
similar to Harvard’s, but both 
schools still retain a large number 
of psychology majors. Records 
show that UMass/Boston stu- 
dents have chosen psychology 
above all other majors. Biology 
has also remained popular. 

“Biology and environmental 
sciences have played an impor- 
tant role‘in society,” says William 
Fenstemacher, director of institu- 
tional planning at UMass/Boston. 
“Consistently, biology continues 
to be one of the top majors, and 
across the US biology and psy- 





UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGE MAJORS 
THEN AND NOW | 


1980 























College 1984/1985 1975 1970 
Boston English Economics Nursing 
College Economics Nursing English 
Accounting ~— English Economics 
Boston Biology Biology Biology Biology 
University Economics Psychology Psychology English 
Psychology Political Science Political Science Psychology 
Harvard Economics Economics Biology Government 
College Government Biology Economics Social Relations 
i Biology History English English 
MIT. Elec. Engineering Elec. Engineering Elec. Engineering Elec. Engineering 
Mech. Engineering Mech. Engineering Mech. Engineering Mech. Engineering 
Chem. Engineering Chem. Engineering Materials Science Chem. Engineering 
, & Engineering 
Simmons Management Management Management Elementary Ed. 
(women only) Nursing Communications Psychology English 
tied for 3rd Physical Therapy Nursing Nursing Sociology 
Communications 
Suffolk" Government 
University Sociology 
Communications 
& Speech 
UMass/ Psychology Psychology Psychology 
Bostont Biology English Biology 
English Biology English 





* based on estimated figures 


+ doesn't include figures from the management program 





dents who choose double majors 
select fields with some over- 
lapping requirements. 

Despite students’ attempts to 
match their training with the job 
market, however, they cannot be 
all things to all people. A Septem- 
ber 1984 article in Money maga- 
zine, “The College Degrees That 
Pay Off,” spoofed the growing 
demand for employees with var- 
ied training with a fictional want 
ad: “Help Wanted — Systems 
Analyst familiar with nursing or 
social services to develop an 
accounting program for the per- 
sonnel department of a large 
engineering firm. Fluent Japanese 
a plus. Qualified college grad 
starts at $65,000. Excellent 
promotion opportunities.” The 
article cited the five areas of 
expertise mentioned in the ad as 
fields that will be in high demand 
in the future, occupations, it said, 
that students can enter with five 
years of schooling or less: com- 
puter science; the helping 
professions (nursing, social work, 
physical therapy); business (ac- 
counting, personnel, financial 
management); and foreign lan- 
guage skills. 

It comes as no surprise that 
students at schools like the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology got the message: that 
professional training pays off a 
long time ago. Electrical engi- 
neering was the leading major at 
MIT in 1970, and it remains in the 
top spot today; next come me- 
chanical engineering and’ 
chemical engineering. But the 
career drive has also reached 





students want to get into working 
right away, and the vast majority 
don’t go to graduate or 
professional schools. One of the 
reasons that business and or- 
ganizational communications is 
growing is that it’s one area that 
students can apply directly to 
professional fields.” 

Whereas students at Emerson 
and Simmons have moved away 
from the liberal arts and toward 
majors that emphasize specific 
professional training, students at 
Harvard have made more subtle 
adjustments, with an eye on 
graduate school. Back in 1970, 
most Harvard students chose to 
major in government, social rela- 
tions, and English. By 1975 
biology headed the list as stu- 
dents sought training for medical 
school, and economics became 
the second most popular major. 
English still held third place that 
year, but by 1980.it had lost its 
place among the top three. Also 
by 1980 economics finally broke 
into the top spot, a position it has 
held throughout the ‘80s. And 
biology has become slightly less 
popular as competition to get into 
medical schools throughout the 
country has become stiffer. 

This year the top three majors 
at Harvard were economics, gov- 
ernment, and biology — tra- 
ditional preparatory majors for 
graduate study in business, law, 
and medicine. Although graduate 
schools in general consider a 
broader ranger of undergraduate 
majors acceptable than many 
employers do, students seek the 
training they believe will best 





chology are certainly among the 
top two majors.” 

Students training for medical 
or veterinary school undoubtedly 
account for the large number of 
biology majors. But why the 
trend toward psychology? Many 
students who choose psychology, 
it turns out, believe it will prepare 
them for any field in which they 
will work with people. Psycholo- 
gy can be marketable training for 
management and personnel jobs 
that demand constant contact 
with people in a variety of 
situations. And if combined with 
another major, such as 
economics, an employer may find 
it especially attractive. 

Fenstemacher points out that 
though computer science hasn't 
made it into the top three majors 
at UMass, it did make its way into 
spot number five last year. He 
adds that the program has only 
been around since about 1980. 

Career counselors argue that 
though majors provide important 
training for jobs, employers are 
ultimately most interested in the 
way students have taken advan- 
tage of their education. “We try to 
get students to realize that 
employers hire people, not ma- 
jors,” says Boston College’s 
Morgan. 

But as people grow more and 
more specialized in their fields, 
even at colleges that don’t offer 
technical training, it may become 
harder to distinguish the people 
from the majors. Unless, of 
course, those new computer sci- 
ence majors decide to pick up 

Japanese along the way. O 
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Test assured 
Software aids for the SAT 


by Liz Koch 


ntil recently, the Scholas- 
[ : tic Aptitude Tests (SATs) 

stood grimly as the last 
big stumbling block to getting 
into a good college. A string of 
straight A’s and a career in stu- 
dent government quickly lost 
credibility when accompanied by 
verbal scores in the low 400s and 
math scores lower than a month- 
ly car payment. The Educational 
Testing Service (ETS), in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, further nurtured 
pre-test terror by insisting that its 
tests were designed to defy any 
attempts at preparation, not to 
mention cramming. Its word was 
generally accepted at face value. 
Although there were students 
who maniacally attempted to 
memorize the dictionary the 
night before the exam, in a last- 
ditch effort to raise their verbals 
by 10 or 20 points, most of us 
went into the test cold, and 
sweating. We knew, after all, that 
the next four years of our lives 
hinged on how well we per- 
formed on this supposedly not- 
to-be-studied-for exam. 

High school students these 
days can heave a collective sigh 
of relief. It has become common 
knowledge that the SATs can 
indeed be studied for and that the 
tests themselves actually assume 
a culturally and socially limited 
spectrum of knowledge. The 
question that faces students now 
is their choice of preparation 
materials: which of the many 
available books, classes, and — 
most recently — computer soft- 
ware programs are the most re- 
liable and effective study aid for 
practicing for the SATs? 

Studying from a book seems to 
offer small satisfaction. When | 
first took my SATs, back in 1977, 
I bought a book with 10 practice 
exams, worked through all the 


tests, memorized all the words, 
and eventually discovered that 
ty labor had done little to 
improve my test scores. Other 
paths, though, can prove more 
effective. Last year, the Stanley 
Kaplan Educational Center, 
which offers an 11-session course 
on preparing for the SATs, 
boasted a combined average in- 
crease of 130 points per student. 
Not bad. 

The latest addition to the slew 
of study aids is computer soft- 
ware, most recently Lovejoy’s 
Preparation for the SATs (Simon 
& Schuster, $69.95). The package 
comes complete with instruction 
book, practice work, sample ex- 
ams, and a guide to colleges. A 
home mini-course in SAT prep- 
aration, it promises to prove, once 
and for all, that these dreaded 
tests can be conquered. 

Staring at the computer screen 
the other day, with the Lovejoy’s 
exam disk shooting questions at 
me, I felt a familiar knot begin to 
tighten in my stomach. What 
would my score be like now that 
four years of college lay between 
me and my last effort at taking 
the SAT? The exam disk com- 
puted my score automatically so I 
knew there would be no waiting 
to see how I ranked among the 
millions of others who chewed 
their pencils anxiously and 
worked their way through the 
seemingly endless number of 
multiple-choice questions. One 
question after another flitted 
across the screen as | obediently 
pressed what I thought were the 
appropriate answer keys. 

Several hours later, I found 
myself staring at a graph on the 
screen informing me that my 
score on Lovejoy’s SAT-style test 
was not much higher than what I 
had scored on the real thing in 


HEIDI STETSON 


high school. Things looked grim. 
I'm a good candidate for this 
program, I thought, and indeed, 
after completing Lovejoy’s- mini- 
SAT course two days later, I was 
delighted to see my math scores” 
practically shooting through the 
top of the screen. Furthermore, 
the road to improvement had 
been painless, even fun. Things 
looked good. 

In the design of this SAT 
package, Lovejoy takes a number 
of important elements into con- 
sideration. Most significantly, it 
distinguishes between studying 
for tests and taking tests. The 
accompanying 122-page booklet 
includes general information on 
the structure of the SAT and how 
colleges treat scores, as well as a 
section, called ‘‘Special 
Strategies,” on common tricks 
and traps and tips for guessing 
answers. The final three sections 
of the booklet cover “Grammar 
Rules for the Test of Standard 
Written English,” “Mathematics 
Rules” (in case you forgot ‘the 
Pythagorean theorem), and “Ver- 








- The Lovejoy package: good-bye to cramming 


bal Rules.” If memorized, the 
rules provide a bedrock of facts 
that are indispensable for taking 
the SATs. The booklet concludes 
with a section of general advice; 
for example, it reminds the stu- 
dent to sit on the far side of the 
room from the lavatory, in order 
to avoid the distrattions of shuf- 
fling feet and flushing toilets. 
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. The software consists of a two- 
sided exam disk with SAT-like 
questions and explicated an- 
swers and a two-sided practice 
disk containing special review 
questions within 27 categories, 
again with answers and explana- 
tions. The practice categories 
range. from decimals, averages, 
and ratios to punctuation, sen- 
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tence construction, and diction. 
The booklet suggests that users 


first take an exam to determine 


their weaknesses and strengths. 
After completing the full exam, or 
one section, you can review the 
correct answers and their accom- 
panying explanations. You can 
then turn to a function called the 
“summary screen” to view a 
breakdown of your efforts, com- 
puted as a raw score. The sum- 
mary screen will display a score 
for each question category (e.g., 
decimals) and tell you how many 
answers you got right, how many 
you got wrong, how many you 
skipped, and your percentage of 
correctly answered questions. If 
you score a mere 33 percent on 
the analogies section, for in- 
stance, you can zoom. over to the 
corresponding category on the 
practice disk and tackle the mate- 
rial on analogies to improve your 
score. Each practice topic consists 
of approximately 15 questions 
and explanations. It is suggested 


that, after working through the ~ 


practice topics appropriate for 
your weaknesses, you take the 
second exam, simulating the con- 
ditions of an actual SAT test. 
The study strategy outlined by 
Lovejoy is particularly effective. 
If your weakness is in, say, ratios, 
you can pinpoint it on the sum- 
mary screen and then work 
through relevant problems of 
various levels of difficulty. With 
this method of study, you can 


‘review your shaky areas thor- 


oughly and absorb basic rules 
necessary for taking the test 
successfully. 

The program is also easy to 
operate. During exam-taking and 
practice work, the available func- 
tions are visible on the right side 
of the screen, so no commands 
need to be memorized. To move 
back and forth among questions, 
you simply scroll up and down, 
and, after finishing the exam, you 
can easily go back to any ques- 
tions you skipped by pressing a 
function key designated for this 
purpose. A “scratch-pad” mode 
is available for note-taking dur- 


ing both’exam and practice work) ©: 


and while you're practicing, you 
can take advantage of the pro- 
gram’s four-function calculator. 
For trouble with a particular 
question, you can seek help from 
the “AID” screen. 

There are, however, drawbacks 
to studying for the SATs on a 
computer. The medium of an 
actual SAT is paper, complete 
with graphs and symbols, so a 
computer can’t really simulate 
the actual test-taking procedure. 
Although, for the most part, the 
graphs in Lovejoy’s are under- 
standable, it is disconcerting to 
read “radical 5” rather than theJ5 
we are accustomed to seeing in 
high-school mathematics texts. 
The reading-comprehension sec- 
tion defies standard reading 
procedures (i.e., reading the pas- 
sage quickly, reading the accom- 
panying questions, and then 
reading the passage more_thor- 
oughly) as the screen is large 
enough only to show a portion of 
the material or one question at a 
time. It is a hindrance to have to 
scroll up and down in order to 
read the questions and refer back 
to the passage. And though the 
scratch-pad and calculator func- 
tions are fun, surely it would be 
better for the prospective testee 
to practice under actual testing 
conditions, using only pencil and 
paper for written figurings. 

The Lovejoy program, alone, 
won't teach you how to ace the 
SATs. It can provide a solid math 
foundation, but the verbal rules 
are hardly sufficient for success at 
the SAT level. What Lovejoy’s 
does provide is a starting point, 
an opportunity to analyze your 
strengths and weaknesses, and a 
practice section to help you im- 
prove. After all that, you may not 
be knocking off 800s, but your 
score should be higher than 
when you started. And, conven- 
iently, Lovejoy’s adds a list of 
supplementary reading materials, 
so your studying need not end 
there. 0 
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Certificate of Special Studies in Administration and Manage- 
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Certificate of Advanced Study in Applied Sciences, a year 

of study beyond the bachelor’s level designed for students with a 
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formal training in applied sciences on a part-time basis. The 
program includes both basic courses in mathematics, computer 


science, and physics, and specialized courses of immediate relevance 


to today's high-technology industry. This program and its courses 
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A 


guide to pre-schools 


Fifty-three places to send the kids 


by Laura Brown 


There is a wide variety of day-care centers, 
nurseries, child-development centers, and pre- 
schools in the Boston area; teaching methods vary 
greatly. Names are often misleading, and plowing 
through the descriptive rhetoric can be tougher than 
getting a kid to like puréed rutabaga. It seems that, like 


Ky hopping for pre-schools can be a tricky business. 


_ their children, parents need an entire new vocabulary to 


stay ahead. 

Vocabulary building, however, is not as essential as 
distinguishing between centers that merely baby-sit or 
entertain a child and those that prepare a child for 
kindergarten and first grade. Unfortunately, it’s not 
always easy to uncover these distinctions and pedagogic 
terminology makes a parent's job even more difficult. 

In looking for a pre-school, parents must decide 
before they shop whether they want academic training 
for their child and, if so, how much. Some pre-schools 
state explicitly that they provide educational or 
academic programs, others say they teach pre-schoolers 
“readiness” skills, and a third group stresses cognitive 
training. Cognitive and readiness-skill training usually 
set children such tasks as recognizing colors, objects, and 
numbers in order to equip them for the structured 
learning environment they will encounter in school. 
Most pre-school programs of this sort also emphasize a 
variety of social skills and small- and large-muscle 
development through various kinds of play. 

Another pre-school philosophy downplays academic 
training or readiness skills and works instead with 
children on socialization and interaction with other 
children and adults. 

Programs that are called “developmental” usually 
focus on a child’s individual development and move 
children along according to their abilities and interests, 
rather than by age. But parents should never depend on 
labels and should always ask detailed questions about a 
school’s curriculum and planning before they accept a 
pat program definition. 

Any parent who wants to enroll a pre-schooler in a 
specific center or school should apply as soon as 





accepted all year; waiting list of six. Private slots, $75 per 
week; DSS sliding scale. Open school and group 
curriculum for pre-kindergarten and kindergarten chil- 
dren. 
Acorn Child Center, Boston, 482-2528 
Capacity: 70 children, 2 years, 9 months to 6 years. Full 
day, 8:30 a.m. to 5 p.m.; early care 7 to 8 a.m. Open 12 
months. Applications are closed for September; waiting 
list of 200. Private slots, $80 per week; DSS sliding scale. 
This is a bilingual Chinese program with a bilingual 
teaching staff. Curriculum includes physical, cognitive, 
social, and emotional training. 
Beacon Hill Nursery School, Boston, 227-0822 
Capacity: 82 children, 2 years, 9 months to 
kindergarten age. Full day, 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m.; half 
day, 8:30 a.m. to noon; extended day, noon to 3 p.m. 
Open 12 months. Applications for September 1986 
accepted as of September 1, 1985; waiting list of 20 to 25. 
Full day, $4200 per year, September through June; 
morning program, $2050 per year. Integrated curriculum, 
with all activities planned around specific themes. 
Beginnings Child Study Center, Weston, 969-3345 
Capacity: 100 children, 3 months to 5 years. Full day, 
7:45 a.m. to 5:45 p.m.; half day, 7:45 to 11:45 a.m.; three- 
quarter day, 7:45 a.m. to 2:45 p.m. Open 12 months. 
Applications accepted all year; space available. Contact 
school for fees. This new school is opening September 9. 
Educational curriculum involves the use of computers 
and language skills. 
Busy Bee Day Care Center, Roxbury, 445-5982 
Capacity: 28 children, 2 years, 9 months to 6 years. Full 
day, 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open 12 months. Application 
deadline, August 15; waiting list of 35. Private slots, $80 
per week; DSS sliding scale. This is a bilingual Spanish 
program in which every child learns Spanish and all 
Spanish-speaking children learn English. Rotating- 
system curriculum with instruction in language skills, 
science, math, computers, and social behavior. 
Cambridge Montessori School, Cambridge, 492-3410 
Capacity: 80 children, 2 years, 9 months to 5% years. 
Pre-school morning program from 8:30 a.m. to noon, 








Busy Bee Day Care Center 


possible. Most schools fill up quickly in September, and 
many have long waiting lists. Some schools have 
already closed admissions for the coming school year. 
The estimated lengths of waiting lists in the descriptions 
below are meant only as guidelines; the waiting list at 
any given school may shift as parents find other 
placements for their children. 

It is even more important to apply without delay if you 
are looking for a private placement. Many day-care 
centers and pre-schools contract with the state's 
Department of Social Services (DDS) for a certain 
number of state-subsidized slots and offer only a few 
private slots. Eligibility for DSS placement is determined 
according to income. 

ABC Day School, Roslindale, 325-8520 

Capacity: 38 children, 2 years, 9 months to 6 years. Full 

day, 7 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 months. Applications 


and extended day program for 5- and 6-year-olds until 3 
p-m. Open 10 months, closed in July and August. 
Applications accepted all year; waiting list. Fees begin at 
$2500 per year. Integrated-age curriculum with full 
math, language skills, science, and cultural studies. 
Cambridgeport Children’s Center, Cambridge, 
868-4275 

Capacity: 20 children, 2 years, 9 months to 5% years. 
Full day, 8 a.m. to 5:30 p.m.; half day, 8 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 
Open 12 months. Applications accepted all year; wait- 
ing list of 20. Full day, $100 per week; half day, $75 per 
week. Developmentally based experiential program 
with a strong multi-cultural emphasis. 
Children’s Center, Dorchester and South Boston, 
287-1804 

Capacity: total of 55 children at both sites, 2 years, 9 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Open 


12 months. Applications accepted all year; waiting list 
of 50. Private slots, $50 to $65 per week; DSS sliding 
scale. Individualized curriculum with readiness training 
for older children in the program. 
Children’s Cooperative Day Care Center, Cam- 
bridge, 497-4332 

Capacity: 22 children, 2 years, 9 months to 6 years. 
Full day, 8 a.m. to 6 p.m.; half day, 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. or 1 
to 6 p.m. Open 12 months. Applications accepted all 
year; no waiting list. Full day, $98 per week; half day, 
$58 per week. Offers a developmentally grouped pro- 
gram with four themes each month. Male and female 
staff members. Children who are learning English, as 
well as native English-speaking children. 
Children’s Day Care of Cambridge, Cambridge, 
492-3935 

Capacity: about 60 children, 2 years, 9 months to 6 
years. Full day, 7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 months. 
Applications accepted all year; waiting list of 25. Private 
slots on a sliding scale, $2 to $77.40 per week; DSS 
sliding scale. Program prepares: children for 
kindergarten and encourages social, intellectual, and 
emotional growth. 
Children’s World Day Care Centers, Roxbury and 
the South End, 267-7956 

Capacity: total of 130 children at both sites, 2 years, 9 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7:45 a.m. to 5:45 p.m. Open 
12 months. Applications accepted all year; waiting list 
of 30 parents for each site. Sliding fee scale. Academic 
curriculum with reading, math, language arts, history, 
science, and arts and crafts. 
Clinton Path Preschool, Brookline, 731-8415 

Capacity: 17 children, 2 years to 5 years. Half day, 8:30 
or 9:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., extended-day option, to 2:30. 
p-m. Open 12 months. Full, but accepting applications all 
year; waiting list of 40, but now admitting only brothers 
and sisters of current students. Five days, $700 quarterly; 
three days, $400. Concentrates on social development, 
with a curriculum that includes art, music, science, and 
nature. 
Commonwealth Child Care Center, Boston, 523-8237 

Capacity: 20 children, 2 years, 9 months to 5% years. 
Full day, 8:15 a.m. to 5:15 p.m. Open 12 months. 
Applications accepted all year; waiting list of 40. Private 
slots, $43 to $91 per week, on a sliding scale for state 
employees. Developmental, individualized approach, 
with a thematically planned curriculum. Pre-reading 
and pre-writing skills, with a focus on using the city. 
Commonwealth Day School, Boston, 267-0557 

Capacity: about 150 students, including the elementary 
school; a pre-school for children 4 and 5 years old. Full 





day, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open 12 months. Applications 
closed for September; waiting list of two years. Fee, $85 
per week and sliding scale. Academic curriculum: 
reading, math, language development, science, and art. 
Dandelion School, Cambridge, 547-1046 

Capacity: 16. children, 2 years, 9 months to 
kindergarten age. Full day, 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open 12 
months. Applications accepted all year; waiting list of 
less than 10. Private sliding-scale slots, $325 to $390 per 
month; DSS sliding scale. Child-centered activities for 
emotional, social, cognitive, and small- and large-mus- 
cle development; stresses positive self-image and inde- 
pendence. Pre-reading and pre-math training. 
Dexter Park Children’s Center, Brookline, 738-6740 

Capacity: 24 children, 2 years, 9 months to 5 years. Full 
day, 8 a.m. to 6 p.m.; half day, 8 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. or 2 to 
6 p.m. Open 12 months. Applications accepted all year; 


























waiting list. Full day, $108 per week; mornings, $63 per 
week; afternoons, $55 per week. Also 3-day and 32-day 
rates available. Morning program is a structured nursery; 
afternoon program offers more play, also features art 
and science discussions. 
Early Opportunity Day Care Center, Roxbury, 
427-8056 
Capacity: 50 children, 2 years, 9 months to 6 years. Full 
day, 6:15 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open 12 months. Full; no waiting 
list. Children admitted on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Fee, $60 per week. Teaching reading and writing 
readiness and language-arts skills. 
Echo Day Care and Preschool, Dorchester, 436-6180 
Capacity: 35 children, 2 years, 9 months to 6 years. Full 
day, 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open 12 months. Applications 
accepted all year; waiting list of 20. Fee, $55 per week. 
Teaches cognitive skills, including reading, writing, 
math, social studies, science, and arts and crafts. 
Ellis Memorial Center, Boston, 426-2900 


Capacity: 35 children, 2 years, 9 months to 4 years, 9 ° 


months. Full day, 7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 months. 
Applications accepted all year; waiting list of 40. Private 
sliding scale; DSS sliding scale. 
Escuelita Agueybana Care Center, South End and 
Dorchester, 247-2070 

Capacity: 60 children at each site, 2 years, 9 months to 
6 years. Full day, 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open 12 months. 
Applications accepted all year; waiting lists for private 
and DSS slots. Private slots, $27.50 to $75 per week; DSS 
sliding scale. Provides bilingual programs with monthly 
themes. Stresses social and emotional skills, language 
skills, growth, fine motor coordination, and cognitive 
skills. 
Franklin Square House Day Care Center, Boston, 
732-4730 

Capacity: 24 children, 2 years, 9 months to 5¥2 years. 
Full day, 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. Open 12 months. Applications 
accepted all year; waiting list of 40. Fee, $90 per week. 
Focuses on socialization and stresses philosophy of 
cultural diversity, nonsexism, and noncompetitiveness. 
Fun-For-All Day Nursery School, Roslindale, 
325-3635 

Capacity: 32 children, 2 years, 9 months to 7 years. Full 
day, 6:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open 12 months. Applications 
accepted all year; occasional waiting list. Fee, $75 per 
week, Prepares children for first grade with skills such as 
phonics and math readiness. 
Goosey Gander Day Nursery, Dorchester, 265-1516 

Capacity: 22 children, 3 to 6 years. Children are picked 
up between 6:45 and 9 a.m. and taken home between 
4:30 and 6 p.m. Open 12 months. Applications usually 
accepted in the fall; no waiting list yet. Fee, $60 per 
week, including transportation. Offers a private 
academic program with preparation in math and science. 
Government Center Child Care, Boston, 742-5171 

Capacity: 31 children, 3 months to 5 years. Full day, 
7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 months. Applications 


accepted all year, but children are admitted on a priority | 


system. Fee, $91 to $136 per week; scholarship programs, 
hild-development center with training in sciences, art; 


Plowshares Childcare 


and language development. 
Harvard Yard Child Care Center, Cambridge, 
547-3432 

Capacity: 32 children, in equal groups of 242 to 3 years 
and 3¥2 to 5 years. Full day, 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m.; three- 
quarter day, 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. Open 12 months. Full, 
but accepting applications; waiting list of 80 for the 
younger group and 10 for the older group. Full day, $408 
per month; three-quarter day, $347 per month. Prepares 
children for school, but has a low-key approach and 
offers individualized academic preparation. 


“Hawthorne Day Care Center, Roxbury, 442-2282 


Capacity: 60 children, 2 years, 9 months to 6 years. Full 
day, 7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 months. Applications 
accepted all year; waiting list. Sliding-scale fees. 
Provides basic math preparation, some science, and, for 
older children, reading and writing. 

Hennigan Community Child Care Program, Roxbury, 
445-1823 

Capacity: 24 children, 2 years, 9 months to 5 years. Full 
day, 7:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 months. Applications 
accepted all year; waiting list of 30 to 35. Sliding-scale 
fees, $2 to $50 per week. Teaches primary readiness 

Continued on page 18 














than you think. 





Serious 


With six off-campus locations—and 
classes in downtown Boston too— we're closer to where you 
live or work. Because most classes meet one evening per week 
or on Saturday morning, we're closer to your schedule. And at 
$54 per credit (MasterCard and VISA accepted) we're closer to 
what most people can afford. 

You can take Saturday classes in down- 
town Boston at our Park Square campus. You can take evening 
classes in Braintree, Cambridge, Hingham, Lexington, Medford, 
and West Roxbury. Most classes start September 16. 

Think about us. If you'd like more infor- 
mation and a free course bulletin, send in the coupon or call us 
at 956-1000. We think you'll discover that UMass/Boston provides 
education that makes sense—for you. 


Off-Campus and Saturday Program 


& 


UMass/Boston 
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0 Saturday Classes 
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Please send me a catalog and application. I'm particularly | 
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Send coupon to: 


230 The Fenway 
Boston, MA 02115 
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School of the Museum of Fine Arts 
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At the Museum School, you'll put together your 
own course program. You'll learn from practicing 
professional artists with regional, national and inter- 


national reputations. 


And you'll have a rare chance to take advantage 
of the educational facilities, collections and special 
programs at Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. 

So if you know what you want, and you're willing 
to work for it, send in our coupon today. 


City, State, Zip 


This advertisement 


appears at no expense 
to the Commonwealth. . 


at Boston 
Downtown Center 
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Boston,MA 02125-3393 


0O 
University of Massachusetts P 


A Department of the Museum of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with Tufts University 
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We've developed 


part time programs for people 


with full-time lives. 

We'll help you reach your professional goals 
with more than 25 courses in Documentary, Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts Photography, and an individualized 
program designed to fit your demanding schedule. 

For information call (617) 262-2844 (day pro- 
grams), 262-1223 (continuing education programs) or 
fill in the coupon. 


Please send information about: Day School C 
Evenings and Saturdays (] Summer School C) January Option C) 


Name 





Street 





City State 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
HEART 





INSTITUTE 
BOSTON 2222322: 


Weill put your creativity to work. 








FRANKLIN 
PIERCE 
LAW 
CENTER 


New Hampshire’s only law school 


We do not take the state of the law and the practice of 
law today as the template for training students. Seeing 
law as a dynamic process, we i seek out the areas 
in which it is evolving, the changes in how it evolves, 
the changing dynamics of litigation, legislation and 
regulation, and the changing concepts of law and the 
way it fits society. We seek to develop in students the 
traits suiting them to rapidly changing environments — 
a nonformulaic approach to solving problems, a 
willingness to tackle the new technology that will 
revolutionize the practice of law, and the curiosity and 
flexibility of mind necessary to fathom the increasingly 
— and complex quesions presented to law and 
wyers. 





REGULATORY LAW « PRODUCT LIABILITY LAW 
TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER LAW « PATENT LAW 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP LAW 





For information contact Admissions Director 
Marianne 


Radziewicz 
2 White Street Concord, New Hampshire 03301 
(603) 228-9217 





It's no secret that Boston's market Is uni in the 
country. Each year over 150, enter the work force or 
change jobs, and over 60,000 students graduate from area 
schools. And The Boston Phoenix reaches this market 
better than anyone with a readership of over 400,000 
18-34 year-olds. 


— 85.0% of our readers are 
Te aduates 
— 65.1 mie over $20,000 per year 
Soutien Guia » oat ieane New England Culinary Institute 


and resumes, and job recruitment conventions and how 
to prepare for them. 


For more information, contact Dave Kipp (617) 536-5390 


100 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, MA 02115 





¢ Comprehensive two-year 
program. 

¢ 6 to 1 Student/Teacher ratio. 

¢ Hands-on training in 5 different 
food service operations. 

¢ Personal attention. 

¢ Small school. 

¢ Paid personalized internships. 

* Accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission of NATTS. 

¢ State certified, VA approved. 

¢ Financial aid available to 
qualified students. 

¢ Advanced placement 
information available. 

¢ Require highly motivated 
students. 


Write or call: 


In 
Attention: Department BP 
250 Main Street 
RR1, Box 1255 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
(802) 223-6324 
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Technical Writing 


Northeastern University's College of Arts and Sciences is now accepting applica- 
tions for the fifth session of the Technical Writing Training Program. Classes begin 
in September. 

This nine-month, evening graduate program offers: 

® instruction in computer science, technical writing, and graphics 

© guest lectures, on-site visits, and document preparation 

© protessional placement assistance. 2 

Prerequisites include: 

® writing samples, recommendations, and transcripts 

@ bachelor’s degree and one programming language 

@ admissions interview. 

Contact - Dr Jesse Yoder, 437-5277 


@ Northeastern University 


360 Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02115 
An equal opportunity/affirmative action university. 


























IT COULD BE A 
BESTSELLER... 


BUT IT’S FREE. 


The new Fall catalog for 
Evening and Weekend courses 
at Bunker Hill Community College. 
Call 241-8600 x444 
for your complimentary copy. 


Discover how affordable 
part-time education can be. 
DIVISION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 


BUNKER HILL 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 


Walk-in registration every Monday-Thursday 
9 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Located at the corner of New Rutherford Ave. 
and the Gilmore Bridge. 


afford to Gti 
with the LSAT, GMAT, 
GRE,or MCAT? 


Probably not. Great grades alone may 
not be enough to impress the grad 
school of your choice. 

Scores play a part. And that's how 
Stanley H. Kaplan can help. 

The Kaplan course teaches test-taking 
techniques, reviews course subjects, and 
increases the odds that youll do the best 
you can do. 

So if you've been out of school for a 
while and need a refresher, or even if 
youre fresh out of college, do what over 1 
million students have done. Take Kaplan. 
Why take a chance with your career? 


Boston — 617-482-7420 Newton — 617-244-2202 
Cambridge — 617-661-6955 Worcester — 617-756-9060 
Amherst — 413-549-5780 Burlington, Vt. — 802-655-3300 
Providence, Rl — 401-273-6630 


KAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCATIONAL CENTER UTD. 
The worlds leading 
test prep organization. 


Call Days 
Evenings 

and Weekends 
for information 
on the class 

of your choice. 

















Pre-school 


Continued from page 17 
skills and socialization skills, as 
well as language development, 
social interaction, and self-ex- 
pression. 
Infants and Other People, Bos- 
ton, 482-9464 

Capacity: 21 pre-school chil- 
dren, 2 years, 9 months to 6 years. 
Half day, 7:30 to 11:30 a.m. Open 
12 months. Applications accepted 
all year; waiting list. Sliding-scale 
fee, $80 to $100 per week with 
some subsidies. Teaches lan- 
guage skills, cognitive skills, and 
some math and science. Program 
provides choices for children and 
is not overly structured. 
Jamaica Plain Day Care Center, 
Jamaica Plain, 522-0440 

Capacity: 72 children, 2 years, 9 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 
months. Applications accepted 
all year; waiting list of 40. Private 
sliding-scale fees of $2 to $60 per 
week; DSS sliding scale. Provides 
readiness skills primarily for the 
older children, with basic 
cognitive skills for all students. 
KLH Child Development Cen- 
ter, Cambridge, 876-5499 

Capacity: 54 children, 15 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7:30 
am. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 
months. Applications accepted 
all year; waiting list of 35. Private 
slots, $105 per week; DSS sliding 
scale. Teaches pre-schoolers 
academic-readiness and _ social- 
awareness skills, but stresses that 
all children learn at their own 
rates. 
Kids Are People Day Care 
Center, Boston, 266-0423 

Capacity: 20 children, 2 years, 9 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m.; half day, 7:30 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. or 12:30 to 5:30 
p.m. Open 12 months. Applica- 
tions accepted all year; waiting 
list of 50. Fee, $105 per week. 
Provides an educational pre- 
school program. :; 
Les Petits Nursery School, 
Brookline, 232-7666 

Capacity: 14 children, 2 years, 9 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m.; half day, 7:30 
a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Applications 
accepted before September; no 
waiting list. Full day, $100 per 
week; half day, $85 per week, 
including lunch. A_ learning 
school, with instruction in read- 
ing, writing, music, and arts and 
crafts. 
Little Folks Community Day 
Care Center, East Boston, 
569-0294 

Capacity: 78 children in the 
toddler and pre-school programs, 
15 months to 6 years. Full day, 7 
a.m. to 5 p.m.; half day for private 
slots, 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. Open 
12 months. Applications accepted 
all year; waiting list of 100. 
Private slots, $67 per week for full 
day and $10 per day for half day: 
DSS sliding scale. Curriculum for 
pre-kindergarten and _ kinder- 
garten children includes training 
in reading, writing, math, and 


“science. 


Montessori Edcare, Boston, 
266-4334 

Capacity: 70 children, 3 
months to 9 years, with pre- 
schoolers grouped in two age 
groups of 242 to 342 and 3% to 6 
years. Three-quarter day, 8:30 
a.m. to 3 p.m.; half day, 8:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m.; early care begin- 
ning at 7:30 a.m.; late care from 
3 to 6 p.m. Open 12 months. 
Applications accepted all year, 
but no space currently available. 
No waiting list, admissions are 
first come, first served. Fees, 
$4200 per year for 2'%2- to 3%- 
year-olds; $3500 per year for 3¥2- 
to 4% year-olds; and $3300 per 
year for 4'%2- to 5%2-year-olds. 
Provides an academic program 
that also includes gym, music, art, 
ice skating, and swimming. 
Montessori School of Newton, 
Newton, 969-1757 

Capacity: 40 children, 24 years 
to 6 years. Full day, 8 a.m. to 2:30 
p.m.; half day, 8:30 a.m. to noon. 
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Open September through June. 
Applications «accepted all year; 
waiting list. Montessori program. 
Newton Community Service 
Centers, Newton, 969-5906 

Capacity: 60 children, 2 years, 9 
months to 5 years. Full day, 7:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Open 10 months, 
and centers operate a day camp 
in July and August. Applicants 
urged to apply 6 months to a year 
before enrollment; waiting list of 
16. Private slots, $107 per week; 
DSS sliding scale. Developmental 
program that provides social, 
cognitive, and physical training. 
Nice Day Care, Jamaica Plain, 
524-1439 

Capacity: 69 children, 2 years, 9 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7:30 
am. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 
months. Applications accepted 
all year; waiting list of a year or 
more. Private slots, $80 per week; 
DSS sliding scale. Full academic 
program at this multi-cultural, 
bilingual center. 
Park Street Children’s Center, 
Boston, 720-1080 

Capacity: 50 children, 15 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7:30 
am. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 
months. Applications accepted 
all year; waiting list. 
Peabody Terrace Children’s 
Center, Cambridge, 868-5573 

Capacity: 17 children, 3 to 4% 
years. Full day, 8:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p-m.; half day, 8:30 a.m. to 12:45 
p-m.; three-quarter day, 8:30 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Closed during the last 
two weeks of August and from 
Christmas through New Year's 
Day. Applications accepted all 
year; waiting list of 5. Full day, 
$383 per month; three-quarter 
day, $340 per month; half day, 
$274. per month. Maintains an 
open environment and will en- 
courage readiness skills on an 
individual basis. 
Pilgrim Day Care Center, 
Dorchester, 825-3480 

Capacity: 25 children, 3 to 6 
years. Full day, 7:30 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m. Open 12 months. Applica- 
tions accepted all year; waiting 
list of 12. Private slots, $50 
per week; DSS sliding. scale. 
Children 4 and 5 years old learn 
reading readiness, in addition to 
science, art, music, and writing. 
Plowshares Childcare, Newton 
Corner and West Newton, 
965-6082 

Capacity: 25 students at each 
site, 2 years, 9 months to 5 years. 
Full day, 8 a.m. to 5:55 p.m.; half 
day, 8:45 to 11:45 a.m.; three- 
quarter day, 8:45 a.m. to 2:45 p.m. 
Open 12 months. Applications 
accepted all year; waiting list of 
10. Fees, $86 per week for 6 or 
more hours per day; $60 per week 
for 3 to 6 hours per day; $40 per 
week for 3 hours per day. 
Provides a mixed academic and 
socialization program _in- 
dividualized to children’s needs. 
Curriculum includes reading 
readiness, music, art, wood- 
working, and science and nature. 
Rainbow Pre-School, 
Brookline, 277-9832 

Capacity: 20 children, 2 years, 9 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7:30 
am. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 
months. Applications accepted 
all year; no waiting list. Fee, $80 
per week. This developmental 
pre-school provides individual 
skill-building and pre-reading 
and pre-writing skills. 
prewriting skills. 
Rivendell Child Care Center, 
Allston, 254-1624 

Capacity: about 22 children, 2 
years, 9 months to 6 years. Full 
day, 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. Open 12 
months. Applications accepted 
all year; waiting list. No private 
slots, all DSS sliding scale. The 
center gears its programs to 
children’s abilities, including dai- 
ly language experience for those 
who do not speak English. Cur- 
riculum includes pre-reading, 
math. and science training. art, 
music, and cooking. 
Riverside Children’s Center, 
Newton, 244-6617 

Capacity: 14 children, 2 years, 9 
months to 442 years. Full day, 
7:30 am. to 6 p.m. Open 12 
months. Applications accepted 
all year, but most admissions in 


Little Folks Community Day Care Center 


September. Currently no waiting 
list. Fees, $120 per week for 5 
days; $110 per week for 4 days; 
and $90 per week for 3 days. 
Riverside’s pre-school is new, but 
promises to provide a structured 
day with science, music, and 
drama preparation. 
Rockwood Day Care Center, 
Jamaica Plain, 524-4827 
Capacity: 60 children, 15 
months to 6 years. Full day, 6:45 
am. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 
months. Applications accepted 
all year; waiting list fluctuates. 
No private slots, all DSS sliding 
scale. Offers an educational cur- 
riculum with reading and writing 


preparation. 
Ruggles Street-Mission Hill 
Day Care Center, Roxbury, 
445-1250 

Capacity: 49 children, 2 years, 9 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7:30 
a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 
months. Applications accepted 
all year; waiting list of 10. Private 
slots on a sliding scale, $2 to $25 
per week; DSS sliding scale; 
United Way sliding scale. 
Academic program with 
cognitive skills development. 
Sweeney Nursery and 
Kindergarten, Dorchester, 
825-8930 

Capacity: 29 children, 2 years, 9 





months to 6 years. Full day, 7:30 
am. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 
months. Applications accepted 
all year; waiting list of 65. Private 
slots, $70 per week; DSS sliding 
scale. Pre-school program 
stresses a positive self-image and 
freedom as well as cognitive 
skills development. 
Village Pre-School, Roxbury, 
323-5141 

Capacity: 50 children, 3 
months to 7 years. Full day, 7:30 
a.m. to 6 p.m. Open 12 months. 
Applications accepted all year; 
waiting list of 50. Fee, $75 per 
week. Offers a unified de- 
velopmental curriculum that is 


experiential and includes physi- 
cal, social, emotional, and 
cognitive training. Academic 
component of the program in- 
cludes reading, math, and scien- 
ces. 
Wee Folks Nursery, South Bos- 
ton, 268-4657 

Capacity: 34 children, 2 years, 9 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7 a.m. 
to 5:15 p.m. Open 12 months. 
Applications accepted all year; 
waiting list of 25. Private slots, 
$80 per week; DSS sliding scale. 
Nursery offers academic prep- 
aration in reading, writing, and 
math, but moves each child at his 
or her own pace. 
Wee Toddlers Center, Mat- 
tapan, 298-3471 

Capacity: 35 children, 7 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7 a.m. 
to 5:30 p.m. Open 12. months. Ap- 
plications accepted all year; wait- 
ing list. Private slots, $50 
per week; DSS sliding scale. 
Offers reading, writing, and math 
preparation, as well as other 
cognitive-development skills. 
Wesley Child Care Center, 
Dorchester, 298-3172 

Capacity: 47 children, 2 years, 9 
months to 6 years. Full day, 7:30 
am. to 5:30 p.m. Open 12 
months. Applications accepted 
all year; waiting list of 120. No 
private slots, all DSS sliding 
scale. Provides an age-based cur- 
riculum for younger children and 
offers pre-reading and pre-writ- 
ing skills for older children. 
West Roxbury Children’s Cen- 
ter, Roxbury, 327-8722 

Capacity: 24 children in two 
age groups, 2 years, 9 months to 5 
years. Full day, 7:30 a.m. to 6 
p-m.; half day, 7:30 a.m. to 12:30 
p-m.; pre-school program, 7:30 to 
11:30 a.m. Closed during the last 
two weeks in August. Applica- 
tions accepted all year; currently 
no waiting list. Full day, $109 per 
week; half day, $52 per week; 
pre-school program, $38 per 
week. Pre-school curriculum in- 
cludes kindergarten readiness 
training, music, and games. 
Yal-Day-New Day Care Center, 
Brookline, 232-6019 

Capacity: 10 children, 3 to 5 
years. Full day, 8 a.m. to 5:30 
p.m.; half day, 8:30 a.m. to 12:45 
p.m. or 1 to 5:30 p.m.; three- 
quarter day, 8:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
Open 12 months. Applications 
accepted all year; waiting list. Full 
day, $390 per month; half day, 
$245 per month; three-quarter 
day, $335 per month. An or- 
thodox Jewish day-care center, 
supportive of orthodox Jewish 
values, with a curriculum based 
around the holidays. 0 
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FLL LEACH You To Survive. 
In Tuts Wor.tp Or Cynics. 


COURSES BEGIN September 6 














Applied Photography 
6 Months, evenings 

Applied Photography is designed to train students for 
careers in commercial photography. Advanced skills are 
developed by providing a strong technical foundation as 
well as vocational training in areas of specialization such 
as: advertising, portraiture, fashion, audio/visual and 
photojournalism. The program will be offered in the 
evening for those individuals who must work during the 
day but are nevertheless interested in pursuing a career in 
photography and for those who seek an alternative to the 
full-time program. The course will be intensive and will 
emphasize shooting and problem solving through regular 
lab work and studio assignments. All camera formats and 
all black & white and color materials will be used. Studio 
lighting techniques for still life, product. portrait and fashion 
applications will be stressed. Students will also be trained in 
all aspects of audio-visual production as well as in 
photojournalism and documentary techniques. Finally. 
students will be prepared for the real commercial world 
through discussions of standard business practices and the 
preparation of a portfolio. Graduates of this program 
receive a certificate of completion. 














New England 
School of 
Photography 








6 Months, evenings 

2 Months, days . 

The New England School of Photography now offers a 
new program entitled Photo Lab 

The retail and wholesale photo-finishing industry has 
experienced dramatic growth in recent years and 
promises to continue this growth in years to come. With the 
advent of new technologies, lab owners, particularly mini- 
lab owners, are faced with a growing need for qualified 
help. The demand for technicians able to work efficiently 
and independently and who can handle general 
management and customer relations has become greater 
than ever. 

The New England School of Photography has been in 
photographic education since 1968, offering vocational 
training programs geared toward photographic 
professionalism. Photo Lab Management has been 
designed to supply the growing photo-finishing industry 
with a reservoir of skilled personnel. It is designed. for 
motivated individuals seeking growth positions in this 
rapidly expanding field. It will also prepare students for 
opportunities in other areas such as commercial and 
custom labs as well as providing a solid technical 
background for professionals already in sales and photo- 





Call Peter Forrest, 
Admissions Director, 


437-1868 


537 Comm Ave (Kenmore Sq) Boston, MA 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Education 


















We are the key that can help you 
open the door . 


ICK YO 
professional ¢ 


Carind. 





Key points to remember: 

Rolling admissions. 
Outstanding professional placement record. 
Financial aid available to qualified 
men and women. 


LESLEY COLLEGE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
29 Everett Street 
Cambridge, MA 02238 
(617) 868-9600 ext. 402 
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AEROBIC WALKING * HOME WORKOUT RECORDS « THE WONDERS OF WATER 





Introducing 


the “SMALL WONDER‘. . . 


a major breakthrough in Video Technology. 


THE SMALLEST, 


LIGHTEST 



















Electronic 
viewfinder 
with function 
indicator lights 


Remote VCR 
Pause 


Built-in 


CAMERA EVER 





y | 





microphone 


oe 





















Constant auto 
white balance 
switch 


Quick review 
button 


Automatic 
iris control 


Standby 
switch 





"1.2—6:1 
power zoom 
lens with 
macro focus 


CKC020 


under 


$999 .99* 










A precision instrument that fits in the palm of your hand and weighs only 35 ounces. 


RCA's “Small Wonder” represents a 
significant advancement in video 
camera design. It's not only one of the 
most compact video cameras ever 
made, but one of the lightest too. 
weighing in at just 35 ounces 


Design details provide an ease of 
handling unheard of in previous color 
video cameras. The hand-grip is molded 
to the shape of the palm for 
comfortable shooting at any angle 
Important buttons and switches are 
within finger reach 


Despite its compact dimensions, this 
“Wonder” has the kind of professional 


features you expect in a top quality 
camera. Super-fast 6:1 power zoom 
lens. Automatic iris for exceptional 
color quality under a wide range of 
lighting conditions. And one feature 
you'll find in few other cameras of any 
size: Truly automatic white balance. You 
never have to set it. Indoors or out. It's 
on the instant you power up the camera 








Team the “Small Wonder” Camera 
with an RCA Convertible VCR for 
a table video system that's 
REALLY portable. 

Together, the CKC020 Small Wonder 
Camera and a Convertible VCR—like 
RCA's VJP900—form a video 
recording system that sets a new RCA 
standard for lightweight portability. 
The combined weight of the camera 


“and the VJP900 is just over ‘0 Ibs., or 


about the same as that of a 35mm 
SLR camera and accessory bag. Ask 
your RCA dealer for a demonstration. 


*Price optional with dealers 


AVAILABLE SOON AT YOUR LOCAL RCA DEALER 
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4 WALKING A BLUE STREAK 
by Susan Biskeborn 
Feeling a little out of shape? We know — you haven't fixed 
your bicycle for two years, you're allergic to chlorine, and 
jogging makes you nauseated. Well, don't despair. because 
where there’s a will, there’s a way. Walking is great aerobic 
exercise, and, besides, you already know how to do it. Inside. 
we offer a few words just to get you psyched. 


5 WALES OF LIFE 
by Lisa Deeley Smith 
Now that weve convinced you that walking is the ultimate 
form of exercise, you may be interested in some pleasant 
routes around Boston. Here are five to make your heart beat 
faster. - 
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An aerobic walk for two 


8 DISC DRIVE 
by Helen Husher 
In the beginning there was Jack LaLanne, who cajoled our 
mothers into exercising from the blue glow of the TV tube. 
Then Jane Fonda put it on. record, and hordes of exercise 
instructors and fashion-conscious coaches followed suit. Helen 
Husher works out to the latest fitness records so that you. too. 
can jiggle in the privacy of your own living room. 


DRINK TO YOUR HEALTH 

by Randy Ross 

Okay, it doesn't have an advertising campaign like Pepsi or 
an illustrious history like Coke. Michael Jackson and Bill 
Cosby may not admit it on national television, but even they 
drink it. And tor good reason — water is one of the healthiest 
beverages around. It may sound boring, but at least you 
know they'll never change the formula. 








Copyright 1985 by Media Communications Corporation and the Boston Phoenix Inc Ail rights 
reserved. Reproduction without permission. by any means whatsoever. is prohibited 





HAS A HOME 
ON THE ROAD. 




















What do you do with your bicycle lock while you’re 
riding your bicycle? Do you put it on the handlebars? 
Leave it under the seat? Wear it? Well, a Kryptonite® K-4 
bicycle lock can be attached to the frame tube of any 
bicycle. That’s because our uniquely designed vinyl 
coated lock bracket securely holds the lock in place while 
you’re on the move. It’s so simple and works so efficiently 
that you don’t even know it’s there. It’s the most effective, 
durable lock bracket on the market. 

And when it’s time to lock up your bicycle, the Kryp- 
tonite® K-4 lock has a habit of leaving bicycle thieves 
talking to themselves. 

Available where fine bicycle accessories are sold. For 
more information write: KBL Corp., Dept. 2B, 95 Freeport 
St., Boston, MA 02122. 


KRYPTONITE | 





I kB1 com., Dept. 28, 95 Freeport St., Boston, MA 02122 


CONTENTS 
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y husband Tom and his col- 
M league and friend Pierre are 

avid joggers. Theyre not ready 
to run the Marathon on Patriot's Day yet, 
but five times a week they don their New 
Balance shoes and jog a respectable six 
miles. I've seen them afterward — 
panting, sweating, and gulping glasses of 
water — and, believe me, it’s not a pretty 
sight. I exercise with Pierre's wife, 
Elisabeth, but we prefer walking. “Walk- 
ing?” sneered Tom when I took up the 
sport a year ago. “What kind of wimp 
exercise is that?” 

Well, one Sunday afternoon about a 
month after he made that remark, Pierre 
and Elisabeth and Tom and I went for a 
long walk along the Charles. Elisabeth 
and | began talking intently and soon fell 
into our usual walking gait. After about 
half an hour we realized we had left our 
husbands behind in the dust, so we 
retraced our steps. When the two men 
loomed into view, we noticed they 
looked visibly annoyed. As we walked 
closer Pierre peevishly called out, “Hey, 
what are you guys, speedwalkers?” 

The answer is no. Elisabeth and | 
would never allow our bodies to appear 
in public doing anything as peculiar- 
looking as speedwalking. What we do is 
good, old-fashioned, brisk walking, which 
many doctors now advocate as a safe — 
and sane — alternative to jogging, with 
health benefits that equal, and perhaps 
outweigh, those of running. 

I used to jog 10 years ago, but if the 
truth be told, I never liked it. Jogging is 
boring, joggings lacks humor (when was 
the last time you saw a jogger smile?), 
jogging is, well, uncivilized. Studies are 
even beginning to show that excessive 
jogging can lead to what's known as 
jogger’s addiction, which, like drug 
addiction or alcoholism, has severe 
withdrawal symptoms such as anxiety 
and depression. Walking may not give 
you the endorphin high that runners rave 
about, but then, I think endorphins are a 
lousy way to get your kicks. 

Brisk walking is actually as good for 
your body as jogging is. Like jogging, 
dancing, bicycling, swimming, and jump- 
ing rope, it is an aerobic exercise, which 
means it raises your heart rate above its 
normal, resting level. This, in turn, 
oxygenates your blood and makes your 
heart, muscles, and lungs work harder. A 
sustained program of aerobic exercise 
will release tension, lower your blood 
pressure, burn calories, give you more 
energy, and help you sleep better. 

To be effective, though, any aerobic 
exercise must be done continuously for 
30 to 60 minutes at least three times a 
week. ‘Walking at a comfortable speed 
may increase the heart rate 40 to 50 
percent above the normal heart rate,” 
writes Fred A. Stutman, MD, in The 
Doctor's Walking Book. “This is more 
than enough to stimulate the lungs and 
heart and increase oxygen uptake and 
delivery to all body tissues.” Physiology 
experts agree that two and a half miles of 
walking produces the same _ aerobic 
benefits as five miles of bicycling, a 
quarter mile of swimming, or one mile of 
running. As Stutman explains, “Even 
though walking is a lower intensity 
activity than running, similar fitness 
development takes place — provided the 
walking is done more often [than run- 
ning] and for longer periods of time.” 
Stutman advocates an hour of walking at 
a three-mile-an-hour pace every other 
day, four times a week. 

Walking at this recommended speed 
will burn 300 to 360 calories an hour, 

calculates Stutman. So even if you don’t 
change vour eating habits, vou’re bound 
to lose weight. If vou're overweight that’s 
good news, and if you're not vou can go 
ahead and enjoy that occasional hot 
fudge sundae without guilt. 

Moreover, unlike jogging, walking 
won't injure vour knees, back, or feet, 
and you're unlikely to pull a muscle. 
According to Stutman, when we run we 
pound the ground with a force equal to 
three or four times our body weight, 
creating real problems for our muscles 
and bones. Surely, the rising number of 
sports-medicine doctors and clinics attest 
to the damage wrought bv abusive 
phvsical-fitness regimens 

Potential injurv aside, though, we 
mustn't forget aesthetic considerations. | 
happen to think that buxom women who 
run fit Jack Lemmon’s description of 
Marilyn Monroe in motion in Some Like 
It Hot: ‘Jell-O on springs.’ 

Walking is not onlv healthy, it’s also 
pleasurable — the perfect urban all- 
weather exercise. Even while walking 
briskly you overhear snatches of street 
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Walking a 
blue streak 


Exercise for 
the non-jogger 


by Susan Biskeborn 





A walk around Jamaica Pond: freer dialogue and a stronger heart 


Even while walking 
briskly you can 
overhear snatches of 
street talk, catch the 
arias and aromas 
emanating from 
apartment windows, 
and appreciate 
Boston’s splendid 
architectural details. 


talk and catch the arias and aromas 
emanating from apartment windows. 
Walking gives you ‘time to appreciate 
Boston’s splendid architectural details, 
such as those fantail windows over the 
doors of Beacon Hill townhouses. In fact, 
Beacon Hill's narrow streets, which were 
originally laid out along cowpaths and 
footpaths, are far better suited to walking 
than to jogging. The Back. Bay, too, is 
prime walking territory. One friend, an 
acute urban observer, loves striding 
down Marlborough Street on her way to 
work every morning; she says she never 
tires of re-evaluating her favorite houses. 

Walking is also a very satisfying way 
to spend time with friends. Just as singing 
in the shower enhances your voice, 
walking, because it seems to encourage 
free dialogue, promotes good conversa- 
tion, especially about certain topics, such 
as the loathsome floozy who flirted 
openly with your husband at last night's 
party. One friend, an author . who's 
normally pretty close-mouthed about her 
work, openly discusses writing problems 


’ as we walk. 


If you do decide to take up walking, 
you'll be joining a distinguished club. 
Greta Garbo ambulates to stay fit. Brit- 
ish-born Colin Fletcher — now Ameri- 
ca’s pre-eminent. walker and the-author 
of that indispensable compendium The 
Complete Walker — dedicated the third 
edition of his book to his mother “who 
understood that walking for fun is no 
crazier than most things in life, and who 
passed the information along.” Indeed, 
large numbers of Britons are great walk- 
ers. Several years ago an estimated one- 
fifth of Great Britain’s population 
walked several miles at least once a 
week. Jane Austen walked. So did Keats, 
Shélley, Samuel Johnson, and Charles 
Dickens. Coleridge worked out The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner on a walk- 
ing tour with Wordsworth. Dorothy and 
William Wordsworth, legendary walk- 
ers, covered 10 miles over a mountain 
road in two and a half hours during one 
outing in 1799. After resting at an inn for 
15 minutes, they traveled. another seven 
miles in just over an hour and a half. By 
the time William was 35, Thomas De 
Quincy figured out later, he had trekked 
175,000 to 180,000 miles — all with “a 
lounge in his gait,” as William Hazlitt 
described the Wordsworthian stride. 

That's how .you should walk, too. 
Swing your arms freely, and strike the 
ground with your heel first then roll onto 
the ball of your foot and push off with 
your toes. You'll soon develop your own 
rhythm. According to Stutman, walkers 
employ a wider, more stable gait than 
runners, which is why they can tramp 
long distances without tiring. Like Bianca 
Jagger, you may want to use a walking 
cane, but it’s not necessary. The only 
equipment you really need is a good pair 
of shoes — any shoe with support will 
do. British ladies seem to favor oxfords, 
but since I look like Margaret Rutherford 
when | wear them, I use running shoes 
instead. If you wear two pairs of thin 
socks, by the way, rather than one pair of 
thick ones, you'll reduce your chances of 
getting blisters. 

Colin Fletcher maintains that “the best 
dress for walking is nakedness. But our 
sad though fascinating world ‘rarely 
generates the right mix of weather and 
privacy for such freedom.... So you 
always, dammit, have to worry about 
clothes.” But it’s really not as bad as all 
that. You can walk in any weather as 
long as you heed your mother’s advice of 
years gone by and “dress properly.” The 
rain ponchos you can buy today cancel 
out any excuse for not walking in the 
rain. A pair of silk socks under wool ones 
will help keep your feet warm in frigid 
weather, and layers of clothing work well 
if you tend to overheat. In hot weather 
eat more potassium-rich foods, such as 
potatoes and bananas, to ward off muscle 
cramps in your legs, since you lose both 
sodium and potassium as you sweat. 

You may eventually find that you love 
walking so much you'll start planning 
walking vacations. I’ve been eyeing a 
book with lavish photographs by Adam 
Nicolson called Long Walks in England, 
Scotland and Wales. Nicolson (the 
grandson of that great English gardener 
— and avid walker — Vita Sackville- 
West) has chosen 10 of his favorite walks, 
each a daylong trip that ends at an inn, 
with plenty of pub stops along the way. 
Very civilized. 

As you can probably tell by now, I’m 
just wild about walking. Like Colin 
Fletcher, I think that walking is “a 

delectable madness, very good for sanity, 
and I recommend it with passion.” O 
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with the first step — or in the case 
of aerobic walking, the first two or 
three miles. If you were in a city in, say, 
Texas, you'd get funny looks for walking 
farther than the parking lot, but it’s easy 
to devise pleasant walking routes in 
Greater Boston. Whatever route you 
choose, you'll probably want to keep 
track of your mileage. A pedometer 
calibrated for walking can be hard to find 
(I got mine at Sports Etc., in Arlington 
Heights); an easier solution is to get a 
street map with a mileage marker. The 
Charles River Running Map, which notes 
the distances of various routes near the 
Charles, is very handy, if a little daunting 
— how about a 17-mile stroll from the 
Museum of Science to Watertown Square 
and back? And there’s one error: the 
map’s 1.52-mile circumnavigation of 
“Boston Common” actually comprises 
the Common and the Public Garden. 
Here are some routes to get you 
started: two in Boston, one in Brookline, 
and two in Cambridge. They're loops, 
bringing you back where you began, and 
I have arbitrarily listed their counter- 
clockwise descriptions here. So, put one 
foot in front of the other — and, as my 
grandmother, who has walked at least a 
mile a day for 15 years, says, “It doesn’t 
do any good unless you work up a 
sweat.” 


E ven the longest journey begins 


Boston 

Back Bay. Those Victorian boulevards 
that make up the Back Bay — Newbury 
Street, Commonwealth Avenue, Marl- 


borough Street, and Beacon Street — run | 































just over nine tenths of a mile from Mass & 
Ave to the Public Garden; thus you can w 
set up routes on them in one- or two-mile z 
segments. My three-mile route began at 5 
Mass Ave and went up Newbury Street, ° 








Urban exercise: getting to know the city 





left on Arlington Street ta the Com- 
monwealth Mall, down Comm Ave, right 
on Exeter Street, up Marlborough Street 
to Arlington Street, left, and left again 
onto Beacon Street back to Mass Ave. 
The scenery, with the exception of the 
corner of Mass Ave and Newbury, is 
uniformly enchanting. At this writing, 
the sidewalk cafés are still alive on 
Newbury Street, and the shop windows 
(at least on one side of the street) can be 
taken in without breaking stride. Com- 
monwealth Mall is’ classic in feeling, 
lined with statues (my, favorite is that of 
abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison, with 
his testy proclamation inscribed below: 
“I am in earnest — I will not equivocate 
— I will not excuse — I will not retreat 
one single inch — and I will be heard”). 
It’s enough to remind you that a mall was 
originally a shady promenade rather than 
a parking lot with an adjacent Sears. 
Marlborough Street is the quietest, 
most residential of these streets, and 


makes for a nice walk, but the brick 
sidewalks are slippery in bad weather. 
There’s one horrible fashion trend in the 
small front plots — a tree surrounded by 
white marble chunks, in the middle of a 
sea of bark chips — but there are also 
some real horticultural successes, from 
the flowery English-cottage style to the 
chichi all-white garden. If you've only 
seen First and Second Church from its 
Victorian-Gothic side on Comm Ave, 
you'll be shocked by this view of its 
modern fagade, with its sundial-pat- 
terned amphitheater. Beacon Street is 
more varied, with Emerson College 
buildings, the Church of Scientology, 
and some 20th-century apartment 
houses, and it ends on a dramatic note — 
Church Park, Graham Gund’s much- 
praised condominiums built within the 
shell of a burnt-out church. 

One postscript: if you’re headed to 


Cambridge after this, walk across the 
Mass Ave bridge. It’s well worth it: those 
364% smoots, plus an ear, total only .38 
mile; the view is beautiful, the breezes 
are refreshing in summer and, with your 
ears, nose, and throat covered, bracing 
in winter; and since the Dudley bus de- 
tours through Kenmore Square and over 
the BU bridge anyway, you can walk 
across the bridge and usually catch the 
same bus you would have caught on the 


Boston side. 
Jamaica Pond. Every resident of Jamai- 


ca Plain knows about Jamaica Pond, but 
it’s worth braving the Arborway streetcar 
or the Jamaicaway if you've never been. 
The paved path runs 1.5 miles around the 
pond, so all but rank beginners should be 
able to make two or three circuits per 
visit. Jamaica Pond is a glacial ket- 
tlebowl, and lovely. At midday during 
the week, it’s deserted, with the excep- 


tion of a few fishermen. On weekends 
it’s crowded with runners, bicyclists, 
skateboarders, neighborhood musicians, 
and strolling nuns, but you can still keep 
up the pace. In the summer sailboats, 
rowboats, ducks, and dogs enjoy the 
water; swimming is forbidden but you 
could probably get away with a discreet 
foot-soaking. 


Brookline 
Brookline Village. This is the longest 
walk — almost four miles — I took, and 
the most diverse. It begins and ends at 
the’ Brookline Village T stop and 
proceeds directly up Harvard Street. The 
hardest part of this leg of the trip is not 
slowing down. Just as on Newbury 
Street, the temptation is to window shop, 
and the temptation on Harvard Street 
extends to stopping and buying some- 
Continued on page 6 
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New Moon is Boston's main resource for futons. 
Based on the original Japanese design, our 100% cotton 
futon or the FUTON PLUS (with a foam center) is not only the 
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Continued from page 5 

thing. You'll pass Roth’s Fish 
Market, Brookline Village An- 
tiques, Antiquarian Bookworm, 
Everett Auto Parts — and there 
are two»Woolworths on this 
route. Fortunately, most places 
are closed by 6 p.m., making all 
this capitalism less obvious (and 
less alluring) during an after- 
work stroll; and you won't have 
to worry about dodging heavily 
laden shoppers. 

There's a slightly bleak stretch 
immediately after Brookline Vil- 
lage — an auto dealership, a car 
wash, and an_ International 
House of Pancakes, enough to 
make any landscape resemble 
Route 1 — but it picks up again 
with the glories of Coolidge 
Corner. Don’t stop for bagels or 
children’s books or fish or tofu; 
just make a note of where every- 
thing is — you can come back 
later. There’s even a_ historic 
house: Edward Devotion’s, built 
in 1680. - 

Keep going, and turn left onto 
Brainerd Street. You're half a 
block into Allston now, and it 
looks it — apartment houses hard 
by the sidewalk, spooky ware- 
houses, Springsteen boiling out 
of windows. But just as you 
realize how suburban you've 
gotten (you're beginning to relax 
at the sight of two-family houses 
with hydrangeas in their yards), 
there’s a new challenge. Brainerd 
Street goes straight up, like the 
streets of San Francisco or Ithaca, 
and here you'll begin to under- 
stand that walking is strenuous 
exercise. It keeps going up when 
it turns into Corey Street, and it 
peaks, appropriately enough, at 
Summit Street. The descent is 
easier on the lungs but harder on 
the knees. 

Take a left on Washington 
Street. It’s all downhill from here. 
This part of Washington Street 
alternates between well-kept 
houses and unkempt ones — a 
beautiful ivy-covered stone 
house here, an unmown lawn 
and shaky-looking columns 
there. It’s a road frequented by 
runners, who may inspire 
purpose in your stride. The street 


runs into Washington Square at 
Beacon Street, where, if you‘re 
getting thirsty, you'll be relieved 
to sée a White Hen Pantry. Keep 
going, and feel free to explore 
such side streets as Waybridge 
Road and Greenough Street if 
you've got the time. 

Soon you'll be passing 
Brookline’s° government center 
(the library, the courthouse, the 
police and fire stations, the town 
hall), and then you'll take a right 
onto Harvard Street, admire a 
few more stores, and arrive back 
at the Brookline Village stop, 


Cambridge 

Fresh Pond Reservoir. This is a 
very popular running and walk- 
ing spot, but it’s my least favorite: 
it’s hard to get to — the Belmont 
Center bus, which runs down 
Concord Avenue, is reliable but 
infrequent; parking is allowed 
only for cars with Cambridge- 
residency stickers (and a frequent 
runner there tells me the police 


do ticket); and if you park at . 


Fresh Pond Mall or along Fresh 
Pond Parkway, you're going to 
have to hotfoot it across some 
dangerous traffic. The reservoir 
itself is fenced off, making the 
area seem much less of an urban 
oasis than Jamaica Pond. 

But it has its good points. It’s 
2% miles around the pond, 2% if 
you take the loop through King- 
sley Park at the entrance, and 
most of it is demarcated in 
eighth- and quarter-mile seg- 
ments. All those runners and 
those painted mileage markers 
make you work harder — I 
shaved two minutes per mile off 
my usual pace. That's especially 
satisfying when you pass the 
duffers at the Fresh Pond golf 
course, which the running path 
borders for about a quarter of the 
route. Kingsley Park is as suitable 
for lounging as Jamaica Pond. 
And there’s wildlife out there. 
Jean Tibbils has led a class from 
the Cambridge Center for Adult 
Education out to Fresh Pond; one 
of her classes saw a heron swal- 
low a frog: Try poking around 
after your walk is done. I saw a 
monarch butterfly working some 
milkweed, Queen Anne’s lace, 
rugosa roses, and, alas, a fair 
amount of poison ivy. 

Cambridge Common. This is 





my favorite walk. It commences 
at an easy-to-get-to spot, it is 
uniformly interesting, and it runs 
an even three miles. Start at the 
narrow end of Cambridge Com- 
mon, where Mass Ave and Gar- 
den Street almost touch. Walk up 
the Garden Street side, past 
Christ Church and First Church 
Congregational; take a left onto 
Concord Avenue. This leg is 
bordered with apartments and 
single-family houses. The 
Harvard-Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory, on 
the right, will be more visible 
after the leaves fall. 

Don’t slow down when you 
take the left onto Huron Avenue 
— there's lots of browsing to be 
done at the Crate & Barrel Outlet 
and Sage’s Jr. (and, if you went 
straight ahead on Concord, at 
Keezer’s). Huron Avenue runs 
downhill in this counter- 
clockwise route. You're now in a 
little piece of Harvard Square 
with extra trees, as you walk by 
the trendy restaurant Pentimen- 
to, the galleries Mobilia and 
Fresh Pond Clay Works, and 
Bryn Mawr Book Sale. There's 
lots of lily of the valley in front of 
the houses, which must be beau- 
tiful when it blooms, around 
Memorial Day. Take a left on 
Lexington Avenue, a quiet resi- 
dential street. (If you're leery of 
its brick sidewalks, take 
Lakeview Avenue, a _ block 
sooner, or Fresh Pond Parkway, 
three blocks farther — but Lex- 
ington is more peaceful.) All of 
these streets intersect with Brattle 
Street, which bristles with history 
and beautiful houses. The his- 
toric houses, if you want to read 
the plaques, are on the left-hand 
side of the street. 

A few blocks farther, you'll 
find that Brattle Street is lined 
with parked cars; you're almost 
back in Harvard Square. A left on 
Mason Street, between Episcopal 
Divinity. School and Radcliffe 
Yard, brings you to Garden 
Street, where you can complete 
the entire route by taking a right. 
But you can also stand under a 
sprinkler in,-Radcliffe Yard, sit 
and read under a tree, or go to a 
bookstore. That's what I like 
about a: robic walking — it’s so 
easy to integrate into the rest of 
your life. Oo 
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HEAR ALL OF THE MUSIC 
AND NONE OF THE TAPE. 


Nothing comes between you and your music when it's 
recorded on BASF Pure Chrome audio tape. Thanks to 
BASF'’s exclusive Pure Chrome formulation, you hear all 
of the music’s highs and lows, and none of the hiss and 
background noise you get with other brands. And BASF 
Pure Chrome is designed especially for the Type II 
Chrome Bias position. Don’t settle for anything less than 
the world's quietest tape. . 
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THE QUALITY NEVER FADES. 
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formulation. And BASF Chrome Video tapes are compat- 
ible with all VHS and Beta Video Recorders. Don't trust 
your recordings to any other brand of tape. 


DISCOVER THE PURE CHROME QUALITY DIFFERENCE. 
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Available at all fine electronics, record and department stores. 
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Disc drive 


record can make a big difference: 
it should suit the workout and 
introduce an element of fun. 
“Pop Goes the Weasel” by the 
Nobodies may have an ap- 
propriate tempo, but let’s face it 
— REO Speedwagon’s “Keep the 
Fire Burnin’”’ does more to lift 
the spirits. 

So, after taking a look at what's 
around, I have before me a few 


mortgage payments, I used to go 
to an exercise class. It was fun. I 
would leave work an hour early, 
in an enormous borrowed car 
with automatic windows. It car- 
ried me in unaccustomed splen- 
dor to Brookline, where I 
stretched and jiggled and grunted 
for an hour, after which I was 
allowed to cool down, freshen 
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up, and go home. | arrived at my 
apartment cheerful and ravenous 
and talkative, pumped up with 
that much-touted postworkout 
glow. After exercise, I really did 
feel like I could do anything. 

But nothing in this life stays the 
same. These days my car is poor 
and rickety (but mine), and regu- 
lar fitness classes are an all-but- 
forgotten luxury. I suspect there 
are lots of people out there just 
like me, who have two jobs, kids, 
and no time even to get a haircut. 
And, like me, those people have 
long since lost confidence in how 
they look in a leotard and feel 
that all that prancing around in 
public is somehow undignified. It 
is for us that fitness records, 
tapes, and videos are made. 

But let the buyer beware: using 
a record is not the right way to 
learn exercise. As Kathi Chalifour 
of HealthWorks points out, the 
dangers of unsupervised work- 
outs are legion. Without initial 
guidance from an instructor, it’s 
easy to pull muscles, inflame 
tendons, or, in extreme cases, 
simply faint dead away. Records, 
tapes, and videos are most effec- 
tive when used either alongside 
or after a series of supervised 
sessions — there are a number of , 
common moves that, once mas- 
tered, form the basic vocabulary 
of exercise. Some records are 
safer than others, with good 


recent record releases; the in- 
dustry appears to be booming. 
Some of these are available only 
on record; others are also on tape. 
Some come with related books 
and videos. All are widely avail- 
able, and there will almost cer- 
tainly be a slew of new releases 
by Christmas. Records range in 
price from $7 to $12. I’ve listed 
them below in descending order, 
from best to worst. 

Aerobic Shape-up II, Joannie 
Greggains (Parade). To succeed 
with this record, you must be 
studious, but the effort will be 
well rewarded. The exercises may 
seem complicated at first, so it’ is 
best to listen to the record and 
look at the book a few times 
carefully before starting, to get 
the routine firmly fixed in your 
mind. (Actually, this is a good 
idea with any workout record.) 
Otherwise you will get lost and 
feel silly —-and you probably 
already feel pretty goofy doing 
jumping jacks in your living 
room, wearing something akin to 
underwear. The best things about 
Greggains, however, are her 
enthusiasm and her infectious (if 
rather nasal) cheerleading, which 
mesh beautifully with the music. 

The instruction book gets four 
stars: each exercise is broken 
down into discrete moves that, 
once learned, blend together 


B.C. KAGAN 





Aprés workout: fitness for the rest of us 


smoothly — you feel you aren't 
so much working out as dancing. 
The first side is jump-and-shout 
stuff; the second covers floor 
routines. After 20 minutes (and 20 
minutes is my limit), I felt loose, 
slightly winded, and mentally 
sharp. In short, | felt exactly the 
way you're supposed to fee] after 
a workout. 

Included in the instruction ma- 
terial are a diet plan and some 
general lecturing on the benefits 
of exercise. Greggains can be 
seen on television as the star of 
the Morning Stretch show (week- 
days at 6 a.m. on Channel 7), for 
early risers of stupendous virtue. 

Body by Jake/Don’t Quit 
(MCA). The gentleman on the 
cover of this album looks very 
fierce; his impressive body bulges 
from a black T-shirt and his facial 
features seem permanently  ar- 
ranged in a, piercing expression. 
The musical cuts have titles like 


“Hard Work,” “Pump It Up,” and 
“Firepower.” My first impression 
was that something macho, ag- 
gressive, and distinctly peculiar 
was going on here. Inside, there’s 
a poster with a pep talk and a 
vocabulary lesson on one side 
(Jake wants us to refer to our 
abdomens as “abba-dabbas’’) 
and, on the other, a magnificent 
and intimidating chart. 

But looks deceive. For openers, 
the exercises are not only easy to 
learn but genuinely easy: 
stretches, sit-ups, and stationary 
sprints. Second, unlike other fit- 
ness records, on which endless 
coaching and chatter are the rule, 
this one’s instructor is almost 
silent. Almost. At the beginning 
of side one, Jake comes on 
sounding like the Wizard of Oz: 


‘| command you to get in shape!’’- 


he booms through an Echoplex. 
But the true test of a fitness 
record lies in the doing, and this 





one does well. The music is 
bouncy and uncluttered, the 
movements are brisk but easy, 
and the result is a feeling of tired, 
happy calm. One word of warn- 
ing: some of the movements re- 
quire gentle twisting and should 
be avoided by anyone with prob- 
lems in the lower back. Other- 
wise, despite its tough-guy pos- 
turing, this record is quality stuff, 
accessible and inspiring. A video 
and book are also available. 
Jane Fonda’s Workout Record 
and Jane Fonda’s Workout Re- 
cord, New and Improved (Col- 
umbia). These are both double 
albums that feature Fonda look- 
ing fabulous on the cover. The 
first, or unimproved, version 
comes with instructions on the 
inside, but they are a little 
sketchy at best. The book (Jane 
Fonda’s Workout Book, Simon 
and Schuster) goes into more 
detail. Others might rank this 
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record: higher, but I dislike it. 
Granted, it’s exciting, but it must 
also be said that it is strenuous 
and confusing; between the two 
workouts in this original version, 
it's very easy to get hurt. Fonda’s 
infamous ‘go for the burn” ap- 
proach has attracted coughs and 
raised eyebrows from fitness spe- 
cialists ever since it was first 
issued: when you go for the burn, 
they point out (and not always 
cer you are injuring ten- 

dons and muscles. The pain you 
feel is actually your body scream- 
ing for respite. Still, the moral 
earnestness that Fonda injects 
into everything she does is a plus. 
If you-are already fit, and if for 
you fitness is a personal crusade, 
this record is appropriate. After 
20 minutes of the first side I was 
panting, feeling inferior, and 
aching everywhere; but then, I’m 
something of a wimp and I lack a 
sense of mission. 

I got into trouble with Fonda's 
updated version before I even got 
started. The cover of the album 
claims that the music is new and 
the aerobics extended, with new 
exercises and complete diagrams. 
Well, the music is new, sort of — 
it still features Michael Jackson 
and REO Speedwagon, among 
others, but this time they perform 
different numbers. The overall 
effect, though, is about the same. 

That the aerobics are extended 
is at least partly true: the music 
lasts longer, giving you more 
time to go for the burn or become 
.hopelessly lost, depending. The 
business about new exercises and 
complete diagrams, however, is 
not true, or at least wasn’t true 
for me. The record I acquired 
had no diagrams, just another 
depressing picture of Fonda 
looking incredible on the inside 
cover. This missing information 
really is necessary, since it is 
often very hard to decipher from 
the record's instructions what ex- 
actly we are supposed to be do- 
ing. Thinking I had missed 
something, I returned to the re- 
cord store and whined for anoth- 
er copy, but that one produced 
no diagrams, either. Someone, 
either at the factory or in a phase 
of postproduction, had gone to 
sleep. I recommend that you 
stick to the first Fonda album, if 
you must, and save your money. 
These are also available on 
cassette. 

Arnold Schwarzenegger's 
Total Body Workout (Colum- 
bia). A dreadful record, at best a 
dubious improvement over sim- 
ple grunting. On it, Schwarz- 
enegger sounds exactly like El- 
mer Fudd (“Twy dese — I caw 
dem squats”), and this qualifies 
as a major distraction, which the 
record doesn’t need — it’s al- 
ready of marginal quality, ill 
planned, and jerky. It’s not just 
Arnold’s voice (he can’t help 
that); the ragged transitions be- 
tween movements also cause 
problems. The music, pretty good 
in itself (the Weather Girls, Glad- 
ys Knight & the Pips) is handled 
as mere decoration; buried under 
the nonstop patter, it doesn’t hold 
the routines together. 

Schwarzenegger, like Fonda, is 
big on pain, but here the exercises 
require a minimum of intellectual 
effort — they are uncomplicated, 
tough versions of the things you 
had to do to pass the fitness test 
in seventh-grade gym. The only 
novel embellishments are the 
introduction of weights and the 
intrusion of furniture: you are 
asked to drape yourself over 
kitchen chairs and hook your toes 
under the divan. The coaching is 
abrupt and rather unfriendly, and 
following the routine on the 
record left me feeling sore all 
over. Do you really want to end 
up looking like Arnold 
Schwarzenegger anyway? If so, 
this disc may be right for you, but 
then again, it might not be. 
Working with weights should 
never be unsupervised (or so | 
understand), and Schwarzeneg- 
gers choppy, painful approach 
seems geared to a limited au- 
dience. This is also available on 
cassette. Oo 
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‘hen it comes to drink- 
W ing water, there is some 
discrepancy in the ad- 


vice of physicians, nutritionists, 
and mothers as to how much is 
enough. Yet they all agree on one 
thing — water is vital for health. 
You can survive for weeks, may- 
be even months, without food, 
but three days without water 
would be deadly. The average 
adult body contains 10 gallons of 
water. Even a two-gallon loss 
would be enough to cause the 
internal organs, including heart, 
liver, and brain, to dry out faster 
than a beached flounder. 

To maintain these 10 gallons, 
which make up 70 percent of the 
body by weight, you will drink 
almost seven times your body 
weight in fresh water this year, 
writes Peter Lindner, MD, in his 
book Fat, Water, Fluid Retention 
and You. But what happens to all 
that liquid? Every day, under 
normal health and weather con- 
ditions, the body loses two-and- 
a-half quarts through skin dif- 
fusion (the skin is not watertight 
and water constantly escapes 
from the body), waste removal, 
perspiration, and respiration. For 
removal of fluid wastes, the body 
pumps its three-and-a-half quarts 
of blood through -the kidneys, 
which act as filters. This process 
moves a quart of fluid through 
the kidneys every minute, and 
one-and-a-half quarts of body 
pollution are expelled as urine 
every day. ° 

According to H. Emerson 
Thomas, M.D., of Boston’s Medi- 
cal Care Affiliates, when you're 
taking medication like sulfa 
drugs, which are often prescribed 
for bacterial infections, it is fre- 
quently necessary to increase 
your urine output by drinking six 
to eight glasses of water per day, 
since these drugs may concen- 
trate in the urine and crystallize 
to form kidney stones. Thomas 
says that a high volume of water 
keeps the urine diluted and clears 
the urinary tract.” Other drugs, 
such as antibiotics prescribed for 
acne and urinary-tract infections, 
similarly tend to concentrate in 
the urine and kidneys, and their 
use may also require that more 


~ water be drunk to dilute the urine 


and to flush hazardous wastes 
out of the body. 

During a fever, drinking water 
in order to increase the flushing 
and filtering process may be 
significant in lowering the body 
temperature. When the body 
combats a bacterial invasion, the 
by-products often include toxins 
called pyrogens that cause heat 
sensors in the brain to raise the 
body temperature. By internally 
rinsing the body with water, you 
replace essential fluids and filter 
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Down the hatch: promoting good health with tap water 


Drink to your 
health 


The benefits of water 


by Randy Ross 


blood through the kidneys at an 
increased rate. This helps to 
speed the removal of fever- 
causing pyrogens from. the 
bloodstream, thus lowering the 
body temperature. 

Dieting is another situation 
that puts stress on the body and 
requires extra water for waste 
removal. Since food supplies 
almost half of your daily water 
intake, cutting down on food 
means that you also receive less 
water. Most popular diets rec- 
ommend six to eight glasses of 
water per day for other reasons, 
as well. First, many people feel 
hungry when they are actually 
thirsty; water, though it contains 
no calories, provides a feeling of 
satiety. Second, some popular 
diets include large amounts of 


protein. Patricia Simmons, direc- 
tor of clinical services for Boston’s 


Medical Nutrition Associates, 
says that “when the’ body 
metabolizes protein, large 


amounts of urea are produced, 
and this waste must be filtered 
out by the kidneys.” Without 
adequate urine output, toxic 
wastes accumulate, and when 
they reach .a certain level, the 
liver is called on for detoxifica- 
tion. To do its job, the liver must 
neglect its regular work, which 
includes the metabolizing of fats. 
This leads to increased obesity, 
since the fats are now stored 
rather than processed for energy. 

People who eat fiber foods for 
relief of constipation should also 
pay attention to their fluid intake. 
According to Simmons, ‘‘Con- 





* $tipation is often due to a lack of 


fluid, as moisture normally keeps 
the bowels soft.” Fibrous food 
absorbs fluid in the digestive 
tract, thereby creating bulk; if you 
are dehydrated, your body often 
reabsorbs extra water from the 
large intestine, which aggravates 
the problem. Simmons says, 
“Some people feel bloated and 
have abdominal pain from fiber 
foods. An increase in fluid can 
often relieve the discomfort.” 

Even normal digestion requires 
plenty of water; saliva is 99.5 
percent water and the digestive 
secretions of the small intestine, 
liver, and pancreas about 90 
percent. Each day the body re- 
quires about four quarts of water 
just for digestion, according to 
Lindner. Under usual circum- 
stances most of this water re- 
circulates in the body, but in 
cases of severe diarrhea or vom- 
iting, up to five quarts can be lost. 

The amount of water you need 
to drink for temperature regu- 
lation varies, because sweat, un- 
like digestive juices, cannot be 
recirculated. in the case of a severe 
fever, you can lose up to 10 quarts 
of water each day. A fully padded 
football player practicing in Au- 
gust may lose as much as 13 
quarts. This water, however, 
never leaves the body un- 
supervised. The skin contains 
three million sweat glands that 
are directed by the body's 
thermostat, the hypothalamus. 
When the _ hypothalamus 
switches on, blood is conducted 
to the skin, where moisture is 
filtered through the sweat glands 
directly from the blood plasma. 
This fluid then oozes onto the 
skin, providing a cooling sensa- 
tion as it evaporates. The 
hypothalamus also regulates the 
feeling of thirst; it thus manages 
much of the body’s water move- 
ment. 

When your body loses more 
water than it gains, it enters a 
state of dehydration. If this proc- 
ess continues over a period of 
days, your blood volume drops to 
inadequate levels, resulting in a 
state of shock or advanced heat 
exhaustion. Heatstrdke occurs 
when the volume suddenly drops 
so low that the blood can no 
longer supply both the skin and 
the internal organs. At that point, 
the body is forced to make a 
choice and the skin loses. Once 
the cooling process has been shut 
down, body temperature rises 
uncontrollably — sometimes to 
as high as 100 degrees Fahrenheit 
— and emergency treatment is 
necessary. 

Very humid weather can cause 
heat illness. Humidity is con- 
ducive to overheating because 
when the air is already saturated 





with moisture it cannot effective- 
ly absorb the evaporation of your 
sweat. So if you work out on a 
hot, humid day, sweat will be 
expelled without evaporating or 
cooling your body. Your body 
fluids will decrease as your body 
temperature increases. 

Body fluids can be depleted by 
covering the skin with airtight 
plastic. The marketers of quick 
weight-loss gimmicks have long 
exploited this method, and this 
year the fashion-conscious (and 
eventually dehydrated) will be 
wearing rubberized pants and 
sauna suits. Rose Marie Knickles, 
director of exercise training for 
Gloria Stevens Figure Salons, 
emphasizes the dangers as- 
sociated with this method of 
weight loss: “These suits trap 
heat next to the body and prevent 
sweat from evaporating, thereby 
making the heart work harder to 
supply blood to both muscles and 
skin.” Excessive sweating causes 
the body to lose many pounds in 
the form of water and essential 
fluids. This dehydration can lead 
to heatstroke. So, to avoid heat 
illness, you should expose as 
much skin as possible to air, be 
aware of humidity, and drink 
fluids before, during, and after 
exercise. 

After a heavy workout, caf- 
feine and alcohol should be 
avoided. Both act as diuretics and 
dehydrate the body. Sugar drinks 
may also be harmful, as even 
small amounts of sugar slow 
gastric emptying. For fast fluid 
reabsorption, drinking cold water 
is the best measure. Chris Ryan, 
an environmental scientist in the 
water-supply division of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, 
recommends tap water. ‘People 
are as safe drinking tap water as 
they are drinking bottled spring 
water,” he affirms. “Most buy 
spring water for the taste, but the 
things that carry taste and odor in 
tap water are generally harm- 
less.” 

The few dangers associated 
with drinking water occur in 
kidney or heart patients, for 
whom excessive fluid intake taxes 
organs that are functioning poorly. 
But according to a study cited by 
Gabe Mirkin, MD, in The Sports 
Medicine Book, healthy adults can 
tolerate up to 80 glasses of water 
per day. “Even if you don’t ex- 
ercise,” writes Mirkin, “your body 
requires at least six glasses of 
fluids a day. (Some of the fluid 
requirement can be met in the 
food you eat.) When you exercise 
you need far more fluid. Drink at 
least a glass of fluid with every 
meal and whenever you are 
thirsty.” In fact, from all accounts, 
you can’t go wrong chugging 
water through the day. O 
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Athletic Training « Cardiovascular Health and Exercise 


Jur Master of Science programs in these fields can help you find a job 


n preventive and rehabilitative exercise 


diagnostic work with sports teams. and in other related areas 


We offer you innovative programs 
which include professional work experiences 
ate afternoon and evening classes 
and high placement and certification percentages 
For more information 
call (617) 437-2708. or write: Graduate School 


Boston-Bouve College of Human Development Professions 


106 Dockser Hall. Northeastern University 
360 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, MA 02115 
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THE DIFFERENCE IS PROTECTION 














HOW DO YOU FEEL ABOUT HEARING 
THE SAIVIE SONGS OVER AND OVER? 


A lot of fans are fed up with radio stations playing good songs into the ground. They’re 
tired of the new getting old too fast. That's why they’re turing to WFNX 101.7 FM. We 
don't overplay the same paltry percentage of pop. We dish out more new music by more 


new artists than any other station. And if you want the best rw 
arts and entertainment coverage, then you want 101.7. /0f 7k W; 

Treat yourself to taste of WFNX. You'll never have to turn ™ 

a ROCK THE BOAT RADIO 


© Boston Phoenix Radio 
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Fu bicycles have been setting the pace 
in America for the past decade. First w 
double-butted CrMo tubing; with six-speed 
freewheels on a mass-produced bike; with 
sealed hub production wheels, with CrMo 
lugged frames on a modestly-priced bike... 


Now Fuji once more sets the pace with 
the introduction of Fuji VALite Tubing, a 
single and double butted bicycling tubing 
which, for the first time ever, brings the 
weight, strength and performance charac- 
teristics of the world’s most prestigious 
tubing within reach of any riders budget 


To learn more about how Fuyi VALite ] 
has changed the standards by which bikes 
are judged, visit your nearest authorized 
Fuy! dealer 
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LIFECICLE® 


1013 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02139 
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Work out with a Friend 





FIRST 


NAUTILUS TRAINING CENTER 


Membership 3 Months $119 
Rates: 6 Months $189 











FULL MEMBERSHIP INCLUDES: 


NAUTILUS: AEROBICS: MORE: 


34 Nautilus Machines 1200 Sq. Ft. Dance Lifecycles 


Women’s Nautilus Studio with Exercycles, Rowing Ergs. 
Olympic Weight Room Unlimited Free Classes Lockers, Showers, Saunas 
(36 classes per week) Physical Therapy Clinic 

Babysitting 

300 Parking Spaces 











Don’t Miss Out! Sign Up Now! 
Offer Expires September 16, 1985 
Call For More Info 643-4300 


FIT ESo ! CENTER 


471 Mass. Ave. 
Arlington Center 


10 Minutes from Harvard Square 
20 Minutes from Downtown Boston 














